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ernor of Santiago de 

Cuba, ‘who declared 

that the prisoners } 
s ould be s lauqhtered | 
before any 0 tside in- 
terference could be 

off red.”* 


N. Y. Herarp. 


face to peace or satisfaction for our offended 
| honor. So far, I believe, our history sus/ains 

me in this assertion. If my message to Con- 
| gress does not convey this idea, it will be be- 
| | cause I forget the words in which to express 
it.”’—PRESIDENT GRANT. 


Entered according to the Act of Congress. in the vear 187 vy Frank Lestie, in the office of the Librarian of Congreas, at Washineton. 
| { 4 4 y y . y r r . + 
No. 449—Vor, XXXVIL. NEW YORK DECEMBER 6, 1873. (Price, 10 Cexts. #$22%T 
V | 7) 
| | 
| } 
| | , fy | ff | “When the Government makes every prepa- 
| ; ti) | ' t | ration for an aggressive or defensive policy, 
“The evidence that } | | Bik | | fits out its navy and does everything to make 
the murder was a | | f | " | | ‘the army effective, up to the limit of calling 
willful one, commit || Soeey | } | for troops, you can put whatever construction | 
ted with the full "Fie | | | | ‘you please on such activity. If I were to 
knowledge of the cha- | ih | | | judge of such movements as a civilian, I 
racter of the crime, | a: } | should say they were warlike. I do not re- 
\ is pr ved by the | q | i i 
words of the Gove | | | done in this country which was not the pre- 
1" | 





| member of anything of the kind having been 
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Mt Morey tes 


“WHERE THERE IS SO MUCH SMOKE THERE MUST BE SOME FIRE.” 





Genera Grant (throwing away his cigar)—‘There shall be no more parleying. Cuba inust be free. Freedom is the only guarantee for the rights of our citizens on the high seas.” 
Uncte Sam—‘TVhat is right. my bo Be sure you are right. and then qo ahead.” 
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THE GREEN-GIRDLED ISLE. 


HE national sentiment of America is always 
affected by strange happenings in the far 
South. Itseems almost that the American 

people have revived the sentiments of some 
sombre, romantic nation of the remote East, 
from which we have descended. The genius 
of our most popular historian, Prescott, was | 
Oriental, and we regard Hawthorne as some 
weird Brahmin, possibly the writer of Sakun- 


tala, come to us out of the dark past for a 





season to remind us that we really belong to 
a region of fiery suns, and seeth! 
and restless earthquakes. Despite our North- 
ern ascendency and the chill fate that some- 
times makes us snow-bound, we cannot avoid 
being warmed by the gold and crimson of 
Southern landscape, or knowing that our 
little peninsula, Florida, with its palms and 
oranges and strange old adobe walls, is a 
geographical finger of destiny pointing us to 
the tropics and to Cuba. Sometimes there are 
adventurous spirits who seem to be inspired 
to say, “Annex Cuba and the Sandwich 
Islands.” And now we hear the voices of 
men who are shaken by indignity at the Span- 
ish outrage on our flag. saying, “* We alone 
can govern the ‘ Ever-faithful Isle.’ ”’ 

The creole population (the native-born 
people) of Cuba do not love the rule of Spain. 
For many years the sons of Cubans have 
been sent to the United States to be educated, 
many of them being found in our machine- 
shops learning trades. These young men 
carry back with them ideas that cannot toler- 
ate the smothering policy of Spain. They 
have breathed the air of freedom, and the 
mailed hand of the mother country cannot 
crush the sentiment it has given them. Pow- 
der and lead never yet killed the spirit of 
freedom. 

The creole Cubans became rebels, insur- 
gents, patriots. They live nowhere, least of 
all in the cities of Cuba where Spain holds 
power. Yet even in the cities are men who 
sympathize with the insurrectionists, but who 
never utter their sentiments above their breath. 
They point dreamily and furtively towards 
the far-off Montes Desiertos, where the patriots 
who rallied to the bugle of Cespedes and the 
cry of “ Yara!’ stand at bay behind a natural 
chevaua-de-frize. Liberty, desolate and impo- 
tent, is liberty still in Eastern Cuba. The 
Cuban Republic is solitary and miserable in 
the forests. It affects anti-slavery because 
many of the followers of the patriot cause 
are negroes, who raise food for that cause, and 
who, for their services, are to be paid in free- 
(lom ; and even on the estate of the sugar- 
raising Spaniard the black mother lifts her 
ebony baby towards the Eastern sun, and 
sings that it shall be free. Nearly three hun- 
dred thousand slaves look upon fifteen hundred 
slave-owners as their future rivals, and this | 
with the encouragement of the Cuban patriot, 
who loads his musket in the desolate forests 
beyond Villa Clara. 

Because Cuba is a beautiful place in which 
to live, the Cuban believes that it is the grand- 
est place in which to be free. He goes to the 
mountain-forests for liberty, and the foreign 
(French-Haytien) landowners for safety fly to 
Santiago. Eight thousand of these Cubans swarm 
in the mountains, patriotic, but not great, never 
yet having ventured to take Santiago by a bril- 
liant dash. They “hold out” well, but they 
do not fight splendidly. They wait for manana 
—to-morrow—and for reinforcements from 
American filibusters. They wait for time to 
rid them of Spain. Feebleness regards Fero- 
city with a view to the future—dreamily and 
stubbornly, in that hot climate ; and we can- 
not avoid believing that a hundred women 
from a Paris wine-shop of the lowest sort 
would long ago have erected progressive bar- 
ricades, and have done more adventurous 
things. 

If there is any fear in Cuba, it is that of the 
creole Cuban for the Spaniard ; for the chop- 
ping-knife and the buzzard everywhere leave 
traces that the soldiers have encroached upon 
the patriots in the mountains. Here, too, are 


i volcanoes, 


places where beautiful dark Cuban women | 


have loathing'y struggled with dirty soldiers, 
and have afterwards been hanged up by the 
feet to a tree, while flaming fagots were placed 
under their heads. Here in the forests, two, is 
the skeleton of a girl who was given to the 
mercy of fifty brutal soldiers, and then burned 
to death. 

With the agonizing cries of his sister or 
wife filling the sweet tropical air. the Cuban 
creole knows fear. He implores America for 
men and arms, and ships like the Virginius run 


| 





the blockade along the coral shores. If 
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this race revolts, another 
Cuba. Recent Spanish immigrants to the 
Island foster sugar and slavery. These are 
the conservative and ferocious Peninsulars, the 
feudal lords of the Island. By means of them 
Spain maintains her hold of Cuba. They hold 
the cities, they fight the patriots, they burn the 
plantations, they outrage and murder the 
women. When the Spanish Government en 
deavored to control them, they became inde 
pendent of Spain. They manned the forts and 
the navy; they enlisted the fiendish 


race reigns, in | 


Volun- | 


teers ; they became the predominant element | 


in the cities. They number of men in arms 
some fifty thousand, to eight thousand of pa 
triots with guns in their hands. and toa hundred 
thousand silent, but sympathizing ones, without 
any kind of arms whatever. All the forts 
belong to the Peninsular Volunteers. They 
possess the Governor, in Havana, and the 
butcher, Burriel, in Santiago. They hate the 
creoles, call them half-castes, and either tempt 
or capture their women. 

Adobe walls are poverty to the Peninsular, 
as they are luxuries to the patriot. But the 
Peninsular is a marble-loving baron who only 


| tolerates, with a certain air of haughty cool- 


ness, his ally, the Spanish Volunteer. The 
Volunteer calls for booty and beauty; his 
partner, the Peninsular, asks for the 
thing, under the name of insult and gold. He 
is an enterprising man, this native Spaniard, 
who comes to Cuba. gets to be called a Pen- 
insular, employs Volunteer troops, and dom 
ineers over the creole Cuban. Else he would 
never so domineer. His sons may 
weak creole Cubans, in spirit and in truth, but 
he is now as energetic as a follower of Cortez 
under the banner of St. Jago. He lives only 
for and in to-day. He is not a learned man ; 
for do we not know that there is not a book- 
shop, or a shadow of a place where reading is 
sold, in all that beautiful mountain-ridged 
town of Santiago? He only smokes his cheap 
cheroots, while coolly handing his fifty or sixty 
louts of soldiers a pretty little creole girl of 
twelve. His soldiers die of torrid diseases, 
but Spain sends him from Basque, Catalonia 
and Aragon fives and sixes of thousands more. 
Meanwhile he employs his eighty thousand 
fellow-Peninsulars, who may not happen to be 
soldiers, in shopkeeping, water-carrying, coach- 
hacking and slave-driving—mainly in getting 
rich, because they are thrifty, industrious and 
brutal. There are one-half as many Peninsu- 
lar Spaniards as creole Cubans, and they get 
along better. But no sooner do they begin to 
get along better, than they hate and oppose 
Spain, as they did when the Madrid Govern- 
ment recently commanded them not to butcher 
the crew of the Virginius. They want absolute 
control of Cuba—as the Cubans do. The 
Peninsulars are, as they say of themselves 
robamos todas—* we are all thieves!” They 
would steal Cuba from the Cubans and from 
Spain. They cut the wires that were bringing 
commands from the Home Government, and 
then killed the filibustering Yankees. They 
know that the moment the Cubans could give 
freedom to the black, and America could in- 
dorse the act, they, the Spanish Peninsulars, 
would find their occupation gone, and have to 
go home to Spain. They know that the negroes 
would keep the country and the Cubans go to 
the cities ; so that they would have to leave 
the cities to the Cubans. 

In the recent butchery by Burriel there 


same 


become 








was a strife for the city of Santiago 
against imitators of the crew of the Vir- 
gintus. The Spanish Peninsulars hate such | 


craft as the Virdinius because they know that 
American filibusters are better fighters than 
Cubans, and that Buena Vista and Cerro 
Gordo showed them to be 


tain fighters than anything that ever 
pulsated with Spanish blood. While they re 
member that Cortez overthrew the weak 


Indians in that romantic and bloody march 
from the Gulf to the City of Mexico, in the 
long-ago that Prescott celebrates, they re- 
member also that the blue-coated Yankees 
marched over the same route in less than half 
the time, and in the face of fire from batteries 
manned by descendants of that very Cortez. 
So, in order to intimidate American filibusters, 
they butchered the crew of the. Virginius in 
cold blood, and paraded their dripping heads 
on pikes. 

All at once, we forget that we are in the 
midst of a financial crisis, and remember only 
that we are Americans. Supported by the call 
of Cuba, by our own romantic notions of tropi- 
eal conquest, and by the encouragement of 
English journals, we think that now we may 
annex Cuba. Havana would 
powerful naval station. We should get sugar 
and tobacco cheaper. We should command 
the tropical trade. Beyond that our ambition 
covid not go. The golden Southern sun ener- 
vates all races but the black. 

Yet if we only ask of Spain an apology, the 
fight will still go on in the forest - ridges. 
Ilonor may be vindicated, but humanity will 
not be avenged. Men, though not Americans, 
will be butchered; and women will be sub- 
jected to tortures more atrocious than those 
that Burke described, till our blood boiled, 
about India. 

There is only one policy for our Govern- 
ment to pursue. The Peninsulars will com- 
mit outrages, and Spain cannot prevent them. 
Therefore Spain must not demand that her 
territory shall remain to her miskeeping. All 
that can prevent bloodshed is American pro- 
tection in Cuba. 


better moun- | 





make us a/| 





| left out of 


| torpedoes, remains to be seen. 
| authorities express great confidence in their 


AMERICAN AND SPANISH SHIPS. 
, course a war between Spain and the 
United States must necessarily be almost 
exclusively a naval war. 
erally understood, that every one has been 
eager, for the last fortnight, to learn precisely 
how our fleet compares in efficiency with that 
of Spain. The comparisons which have been 
made by the Daily Press have been based upon 
the official lists of the two navies, and have 
thus conveyed no accurate idea of their rela- 
tive strength. In the list of vessels published 
in our last Naval Register are dozens of ships 
that are either on the stocks or are too rotten 
to go to sea. Our ironclads, with two guns 
each, make a very poor show on paper by the 


This fact is so gen 


| side of the Spanish ironclads with their 30 or 


40 guns each. And yet it would be as erro 
neous to regard two-gun ironclads as 
being hopelessly inferior to the Spanish frig- 


our 


| 


ates, as it would be to include vessels on the | 
| The South and North will be united, and there 


stocks at Sackett’s Harbor as a part of our 
available naval force. 

Let us endeavor to get at the true strength 
of the two navies. and estimate their relative 
efficiency. 
mind that 


In so doing it must be borne in 
there are now three methods of 
deciding naval combats: by gunnery, by 
“ramming” and by torpedo explosions. In 
naval gunnery the introduction of armor has 
made the of far 
portance than their number. In “* ramming.” 
i 


calibre of guns more im 


] 


the speed and activity of a vessel are of greater 


consequence than her size ; while as to tor- 
pedo warfare, it is as yet too undeveloped to 
admit of any intelligent discussion of the 
conditions necessary to success. 

In discussing the ability of our fleet to meet 
that of Spain in a battle to be decided by 
naval gunnery, the unarmored vessels may be 
Any ship efficiently. pro- 
tected by armor is more than a match for any 
unarmored ship, so far as an artillery fight is 
concerned. Now, the Spaniards 
ironclad frigates, including those in the 
hands of the Intransigente insurgents, all 
of which are of the broadside pattern, and 
mount, in the ageregate, 256 guns. Our 
navy contains 41 ironclads which can be 
brought into service in waters, ex- 
clusive of the ironclads on the Pacific coast, 
and the “tinclads” of the Western rivers. 
These 41 ironclads mount in the aggregate 89 
guns. Comparing the number of guns, the 
superiority is plainly with the Spaniards. 
Such a comparison. however, conveys no just 
idea of the relative strength of the two iron- 
clad fleets. The Spanish guns are, with a very 
few exceptions, 68-pounders. Our guns, on 
the other hand, are either 11-inch or 15-inch 
guns, the latter throwing balls weighing 460 
pounds each. The largest of the Spanish iron- 
clads carries 40 guns, and the smallestl6. Of 
these forty, but one-half can, of course, be 
fired in a broadside. Now, the actual weight 
of metal thrown at a single broadside of twenty 
68-pounders is 1,360 pounds. A monitor 
mounting two 15-inch guns can fire them both 
simultaneously at the same object, thus throw- 
ing 920 pounds of metal. The difference in 
weight of the broadside of the Spanish iron- 
clad and that of an American monitor is thus 
shown to be comparatively small. 

But the thickness of armor is of as much 
importance as the calibre of guns. The 68- 
pound balls of the Spaniards would be as 
harmless as peas when fired against the ten, 
twelve or fourteen-inch armor of the monitor 
turrets. On the other hand, the 460-pound 
balls of the monitors would pass through the 
four to five-inch armor of the Spaniards as 
though it was paper. Were any of our little 
monitors to attack a 40-gun Spanish broadside 


view. 


pe ssess 9 


Cuban 


ironclad, the story of the Merrimac and original | 


Vonitor would be repeated. In an artillery 
fight the 9 Spanish ironclads, with their 236 
guns, would be in no respect a match for our 
41 ironclads, with their 89 guns. 

But when we come to consider the relative 
efficiency of the two fleets for “ramming ” pur- 
poses, the advantage is rather with the 
Spaniards. Their ironclads are very fast, as 
the Tornado has recently proved. Our iron- 
clads are very slow and unwieldy. The 
Tornado would have no chance of knocking 
the Dictator to pieces with her guns, but she 
could easily run her down. It should not, 
however, be forgotten that wooden steamers 
ean sink ironclads by “ramming,” without 
sustaining serious injury by the shock. It was 
a wooden Austrian frigate that sunk the 
Italian ironclad Ré d’Jtalia at Lissa, a ship 
which was the equal of any of the Spanish 
ironclads. Though the swift Spanish steamers 
would prove more than a match for our 
monitors if they should be able to “ram” 
them, at the same time our wooden steamers 
would reciprocate by “ ramming ” the Spanish 
ironclads. Still, where “ ramming” is a ques- 
tion, it is probable that the superiority lies 
with the Spaniards, since the ironclads would 
constitute the real strength of either navy. 
What could be accomplished in naval warfare, 
and for the mere harbors, by 
Our naval 


detense of 


torpedo-boats ; but it is not 
they may be mistaken. Without torpedoes, 
however, the present available American 
navy is more formidable than that of Spain. 
Ironclad for ironclad, we overmatch the 
Spaniards, in spite of their array of 40-gun 
frigates. We have, besides, nearly five iron- 
clads to their one, and a wooden fleet at least 


impossible that 
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the equal of any that Spain, hampered as she 
is by the necessity of maintaining the block- 
ade of the Carlist ports, can send against us. 
Sea-fights are hereafter not to be decided by 
the mere number of the guns engaged. The 
revolution that steam has effected is slight, in 
comparison with that brought about by iron 
armor and monster guns. 


TRUE TO THE FLAG. 

1" in despite of all efforts to maintain peace 
by honorable means, the butchers who rule 

the fair island of Cuba should drag this country 
into a war with Spain, of one thing the Ad 
ministration may be sure, viz., that it will have 
the full support of the whole nation. There will 
be no half-hearted war, sustained by one party 
and opposed by another, but a contest in which 
the American people will be as one great army 
presenting an unbroken front to a common foe. 


will be no fire in the rear to embarrass the 
Government. A Spanish party is, of course, 
not to be dreamed of, and even an ordinary 
faction could not exist during a 
waged against a European power for the free 
dom of an American nation. Tories and Cow 
boys would be unknown. 

It is true, we admit, that the Americans 
have been in great part to blame for the pres 


peace war 


ent troubles, which a more vigorous policy in 
the past would averted. It has | 
nearly five years since the Cubans proclaimed 
their independence and established their Ke 


have en 


| public, and in that peri they in vain ap 


; dence of their friendship. 


yp ale d to our Government for the concessions 
they had a right to demand. In its anxiety to 
be just it was unjust, and to keep good faith 
with Spain it treated Cuba with coolness. — It 
was the Government which pursued this prim 
policy. not the people, who have been right 
from the first, and have given Cuba every evi 
Belligerent rights 
should have been granted to the patriots long 
ago, and would have been could the people 
have decided the question. But it was not 
simply in regard to the Cubans that the Ad 
ministration was in error; it failed to protect 
the rights of our own citizens, and to assert 
with proper force the dignity of the nation 
In the case of Dr. Houard it asked where it 
should have commanded ; his liberation was 
only obtained after long delay and 
negotiation, and it was not attended by suit 
able reparation for his wrongs. 
lect the Spaniards in Cuba were taught to 
despise our Government and encouraged to 
continue their outrages upon our citizens, 
whom they suspected of svmpathizing with 


weary 


By such neg- 


| the patriots, till finally this contempt culmi 


nated in the murders at Santiago de Cuba. 
These crimes were intended to be a deliberate 
defiance to the United States. Had the .\d 
ministration done its duty two years ago, had 
it exacted immediate reparation for every 
wrong to Americans, it is not likely that the 


| insolent Burricl would have dared to massacre 





the officers and crew of the Virginius and 
stain with their innocent blood our flag-—the 
proud colors of America, to which they trusted 
in vain for safety. 

But this weak policy to which the Ad 
ministration too long adhered will not 
prevent the people from sustaining it, now 
that it is ready to appeal to the sword in 
vindication of the honor of the Republic. 
In times of peace we may criticise and con- 
demn, but in war we will be for our own 
Government, first, last and always. All 
minor questions, all domestic quarrels, must 
give way to the supreme duty of meeting a 
foreign foe. If there should be a contest with 
Spain, the President will be supported as 
warmly by his strongest opponents as by his 
most ardent iriends, and it will not be upon 
the principle which Decatur declared, “ Our 
country —right or wrong,” but in the full 
knowledge that in such a war she would be 
wholly right, and justified before the world. 

Wholly right our country would be in such 
a war, we say, notwithstanding that one of our 
greatest statesman hgs, with the generosity for 
which he is distinguished, reminded “Ameri- 
cans that Spain also has her claims upon their 
good-will. The butcheries in Cuba, says Charles 
Sumner, should not make us forget “ that we 
are dealing with the Spanish nation, struggling 
under terrible difficulties to become a sister 
Republic, and therefore deserving of us present 
forbearance and candor. .. The Spanish 
Republic and Emilio Castelar do not deserve 
the menace of war from us.’ These truths 
have not been forgotten, even in these days of 
excitement, and the Press of the country, the 
speakers at the public meetings which have 
been held in all our great cities, have treated 
the subject with surprising moderation. There 
has been no national feeling expressed against 
the Spanish Government, but on the contrary 
the natural sympathy of America with a 
European Republic has checked the fury 
which burst forth when the Santiago de Cuba 
butchery was announced. Ah! it would be 
very different if the Carlists were in power! 
But our desire to see the Spanish Republic 
successful cannot persuade us to see our own 
degraded. The wrongs which have been done 
in Cuba must be righted, and if Spain is unable 
to effect this we will help her, while if she is 
unwilling we will do it ourselves, and let the 
responsibility of war rest where it belongs. 
It is a simple case of duty with the United 
States in a matter involving their own interests 
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and honor, and the ultimate consequences to 
Spain cannot be resonably expected to enter 


into the discussion. This is the view which 


the American people have taken, and it is not | 


ly that they will change it; they will sus 
the Government to the utmost in a just 
war, but they would never pardon it for pre 
serving a dishonorable peace. 


tain 


THE CLEARING HOUSE REFORM. 


THE “Clearing House ” is a voluntary asso 

ciation of most of the banks of New York 
City. There were on the Ist of January, 1873, 
sixty one banks belonging to the Association 
Its aims are somewhat indefinite. At first the 
purpose of the banks seem to have 
make an arrangement by which they could 
settle their balances with each other. Thi 
they do in this way: All the banks send the 
checks on city banks they have taken in de 
posit to the Clearing House. The manager 
and his clerks, having all these checks in their 
possession, assort them, and discover the 
balance due by each bank to all other banks. 


oO been 10 


s 


FRANK LESLIE'S 


on the south, in 
the of 


Cienfuegos and Jacne-Grand 


cluding Santa Clara and mountains 


Manicaragua. It afterwards gained ground so | 
}as to control t roud between Nuevitas on 
{the northern « and luerto Principe, as 

well as the ré tween Santiago and 

Bavyamo. It brought it the field three 

armies collect } numbering nearly forty | 


thousand men 
of the 
consequen 


rds held possession 


the Cubans, in 
if the island, could 


forts an ports, while 


( the shape ¢ 


be hemmed an pitable sea, watched 
by a powerful navy They have been 
obliged to s in America the sup 
port and tl rms which our countrymen 
have always bet tendered to struggling Re- 
publics, and which we openly grant to their 
enemies. Notwithstar vy these drawbacks the 
Cuban Repub has not only maintained the 
contest for live rs against the whole power 
of Spain, but it has steadily gained in num- 
bers and territory It has put forty thousand 
Spanish troops (sce Spanish accounts) hors-de- 
combat, and still maintains successful head 
| against them. The Spaniards, stung to mad- 


Let us suppose there are two banks only, the | 


| Their 


First National and the Second National. Now. | 
if the First National has taken checks for 
$50,000 on the Second National, and the 


Second National has taken checks for $25,000 
on the First National. then the manager of the 
Clearing House sends word to the Second 
National that it owes $25,000 to the 
National ; the money is sent to the Clearing 
from the Clearing House it 
the First National, and the account is “ cleared.” 
The process is precisely the same with sixty 
banks as with two. 


is sent to 


House ; 


But gradually the associated banks have 
made use of the Clearing House—which is 
their only convenient point of meeting—for 


other purposes. They have made the neces 
sity of belonging to it a means of enforcing 
certain methods of doing business agreed on 
by the mmjority. For instance, they have re- 
quired weekly statements for publication, 
showing the average amount of (1) loans 
and discounts, (2) specie, (3) legal tender 
notes. (4) circulation, (5) deposits ; and they 
have threatened with suspension, by the 
action of the Governing Committee, any bank 
allowing legal tender notes to be withdrawn 
rum use through its agency. 

An attempt has recently been made to effect 
some much-needed reforms in the method of 
doing business by the banks with each other, 
and by the banks with their custo:ners, through 
the instrumentality of the Clearing House. 
The chief of the reforms were two : first, the 
abolition of the custom of paying interest 
upon deposits ; and, second, the abolition of 
the custom of certifying checks when there 
is no money to pay them with. A committee 
was appointed to consider the general subject 
of reforms, and unanimously reported in favor 
of these, with several others of less import- 
ance. They met with some opposition from 
various motives. of the banks were 
* kite-flyers “—i. e., they were in the halhit of 
lending money at high rates on risky securi- 
ties, and they thought they could afford to pay 
interest. Others, of which the Bank of Com- 
merce was the principal one, were able, by 
their large capital, to obtain a good deal of 
money on deposit from the savings banks, 
which they would lose if they could not pay 
interest on it. 
what they called unwarrantable interference 
with their business. But we believe that before 
this reaches our readers the reforms will have 
been adopted. The public will make very 
light of the various motives for opposition. 
They see in the Clearing House Association 
the only organization by which the banks can 
secure united action. For any rules this 
Association may make, there is what lawyers 
call a * sanction ”—i. e., there is a penalty for 
violation of the rule, and the penalty can be 
enforced. It is nonsense to say that this ex- 
ceeds the legitimate function of the Association. 
The function of the Association is whatever 
its members choose to make it. Moreover, the 
reforms relate to the main purpose of the 
Clearing House, which is to settle current bal- 
ances. Necessarily. risky ways of doing busi- 
ness make it difficult to settle these balances. 
When serious difficulty occurs—when. for in- 
stance, a bank, or a half-iozen of banks, can- 
not settle on demand, confidence receives a 
blow. When confidence is impaired, there is 
great danger of a run on all the banks. and of 
general stoppage and distress, and loss and 
possible ruin. It was this reasoning which 
led the associated banks to “club ”’ their re- 
sources in the recent panic. Certainly, if the 
Association entails the possibility of such re- 
sponsibilities being thrown on the banks, it 
must have the power to prevent abuses. 

We are glad to be able to say that the pro- 
position to abolish the false certification of 
checks met with no opposition from any of the 
banks. 


Some 


THE CUBAN REPUBLIC. 
MI YRE than five years ago an organized in- 
4 surrection broke out in Cuba. For 
fifteen years previous to that time prepara- 
tions were steadily going on which culminated 
in L867. This insurrection soon took the propor- 
tions of a revolution, and the Cuban Republic 
was proclaimed. It occupied the entire section 
of the Cinco Villas, or the space lying be- 
tween Remedios and Lagua on tle north and 


Still, others were resentful at | 


First | 


| Commissioner 


ness by failure to subdue the revolution, re- 
sort to the most inhuman measures of torture 
and butchery on all who fail into their hands. 
quote from the 
sink the island in the 
mies shall gain her ;” 
some day rise in their 


boast (we 
Cronista) that they will “ 
sea rather than their ene 
that the “ Spaniards will 


new spape rs 


wrath, and execute a general robber-deed 
Barrabasada !) that will resound over the 
earth until the end of the world.’ The acts 
which followed show these were not idl 


threats, and now they have culminated. 

Our Government must immediately interfere 
to compel the contest in Cuba to be carried on 
to the civilized 
Of precedents (and they are very soothing to 
diplomatists) to justify this, the one which 
most naturally occurs to us is the “Elliott 
Treaty.” wherein England interfered during 
the Car'ist war in Spain to stop the 
guinary character of the contest. This was 
in Lord Elliott on that occasion, as 
of his Britannic Majesty, laid 


according rules of warfar« 


san 


1835. 


| down an agreement to be entered into by both 








sides, providing for exchange of prisoners 
and for a fair trial for political offenders, ete. 
This interference by England in the cause of 
humanity redounds to her honor. Let our 
Government imitate it. 


THE TWEED SENTENCE. 
N Wednesday, November 19th, the jury in the 
case of William M. Tweed brought in a verdict 
of guilty on 204 counts. Judge Davis announced an 
adjournment until Saturday, and directed that the 
prisoner be taken into custody pending the sen- 
Mr. Tweed was at once driven to his pri- 
vate office, accompanied by Deputy Sheriff Shields, 
and subsequently to his residence on Fifth Avenue. 
On Saturday the Court of Oyer and Terminer. was 
crowded to its utmost capacity long before the ar- 
rival of the prisoner or the judge. Mr. Graham 
moved an arrest of judgment, which was denied ; 
Mr. Tremain moved for sentence. 
Davis, after a short and exceedingly impressive ad- 
dress, pronounced judgment on the 51 separate of- 
On each of twelve cases he imposed the 
penalty of one year’s imprisonment in the Peniten- 
tentiary on Blackwell's Island and a fine of $250, 
and on the thirty-nine other cases various fines, 
making a total of twelve years’ imprisonment and 
$12,750.18 fine. 

An attempt was immediately made by the pris- 
oner’s counsel to secure a stay of proceedings from 
several Judges of the Supreme Court, but without 
success; and Mr. Tweed was taken to the Tombs 
late at night, and assigned to the cell formerly 
occupied by Stokes. It was thonght at the time this 
paper went to press that the prisoner would not be 
sent to the Island before Wednesday, as additional 
efforts were to be made to secure a stay, and the 
sheriff had not received special instructions as to 
day of the removal. 


tence. 


when Judge 


fenses. 


Tne Herald has sent three war correspondents to 
Cuba. 

HAVANA would make a splendid American naval 
station. 

ALEXANDER H. Srernens says: ‘‘I am for Cuba 
immediately, if not sooner; ’’ and that is the short- 
est thing he ever said. 

Tue Havana people exultingly cry, ‘‘ Oh, give us 
General Burriel!’’ Well, if you will only wait, we 
will give you all general burial. 


Tue people of Madrid, Spain, have shown their 
hate of the United States by insulting our Minister, 
assaulting the domicile of our Legation, and de- 
manding war. Probably they will have enough 
before they get through. 


Spain thinks that America should not bother with 
her “municipal law.”’ If Spain's municipal law 
permits the Spanish Governors to butcher our 
citizens without legal trial, we will try what Ameri- 
can municipal law will do for Cuba. 


A HAVANA newspaper, commenting on the tone 
of American newspapers in regard to the butchery, 
says that we are ‘‘impertinent.’’ Isn't that cool, 
now’ We object to have Americans’ throats cut, 
and for objecting we are called ‘impertinent ’’! 


GENERAL WILLIAM GoLpsmiTH BELKNAP was the 
hero of Fort Ene and of Resaca de la Palma. He 
really won the battle of Palo Alto. He aided 
nobly to turn the Mexican charge at Buena Vista, 
He died bravely at his post of duty in Texas. His 
son, General William Worth Belknap, is the present 
Secretary of War, a soldier who acted courageously 
from Atlanta to the Sea. The Belknaps are nota 
clan who will flinch before the butchers of Cuba. 
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OPINIONS ABOUT CI 

GENERAL GRANT has said to a Senator: 
shall be no more parleying. 
Freedom is the only guarantee for the richts of our 


“(Thera 


Cuba must be tree. 


citizens or 


the high seas.”’ 


Vick-PResIpENtT Wrison wrote aa follows to the 
ty: “1 hope your 


and 


g meeting in New York Ci 
will be free from apeech 
it ec 
n these bloody butcheries, and also the atroci- 
ties perpetrated for years upon Cuban 
striving to break the rule of men who encourage the 
slave trade, cling to slavery, and violate faith with 


coolie laborers.’’ 


violence in 


resolution, Let almly, firmly, absolutely co 


patriots 


Tue Hon. 8. 
Senator, and ex-Secretary of the Treasury, gav 
expression to his views on the Cuban questior 
the course of a lecture delivered in Chicago on 
Saturday evening. He said if the present 


George Jontwell, Massachnsetts 


that 


public agitation should result in war, the result to | 


the finances of the nation could not be oth 
than serious. War should not be accepted, 
in the defense of national honor. The 
that we have suflered at the hands of Spain must be 
redressed. ‘‘ Inspeaking of the courage of the nation 
at a crisis like this, I refer equally to the 
the North. There are many delicate 
surrounding the capture of the Virginius that can- 
not be settled until all the facts are known. Of this 
class is the one touching the nationality of the 
Until that time it will be proper to wait 
calmly for the course of events. Spain is already 
influenced by the republican ideas of which we are 
She has had a great history, and is 
A people of whom 


rwise 
unless 


outrages 


questions 


vessel, 





the exponent. 
likely to have a brilliant future. 
this could be justly said three centuries ago must 
have strong blood in their veins.” 


Sreakinac of the temper of the people in the 


Cuban matter, Whitelaw Reid says: ‘It seems 
to us that the people understand this state of 
things perfectly well. They are not deceived 
by the calculating enthusiasm of platform ora- 


tors. They stand by, listening to the band and 
watching the banners and the and 
go home afterwards quite calm and self-possessed, 
The fact is they have lost contidence in politicians. 
They have had a bitter experience lately of patriots 
and refor and Christians, and it tanght 
them to think for themselves and to follow nobody's 
lead. Most of them probably have made up their 


calcium lights, 


ers has 


minds what ought to be done about the seizure of | 


the Virginius, but they are not disposed to throw 
up their hats and hurrah for anybody's bidding. 
Never, perhaps, has a question of national honor 
been weighed by a commnnity with so little passion 
and such a fixed ‘resolution neither to do a wrong 
nor to suffer an affront. A temper like this augurs 
well for a just, honorable, dignified, inflexible man- 
agement of the quarrel; but it makes the worst 
kind of weather for professional patriots.” 

Ex - ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF War Dana, 
naturally looks upon the war question very prac- 
tically from a military point of view. He saysin 
‘The great measure, however, will prob- 
ably be to enlist an army of volunteers in the service 
of the United States and send them to Cuba under 
General Sheridan, General Hancock, or General 
Schofield. A hundred thousand men already dis- 
ciplined and habituated to war could be raised in 
this manner within a week, and could be equipped 
and ready for the field within a month. The great 
difficulty would be to find transportation for them. 
Such an army would require, to carry the men and 
their supplies, at least two hundred steamships and 
three hundred sailing-vessels; and to get these 
together would be a difficult undertaking. But so 
large a force would probably not be necessary. 
With forty thousand veterans of the rebellion and 
with such aid as the Cubans might be expected to 
furnish, Sheridan or Hancock might safely under- 
take to finish up the Spanish dominion in Cuba 
before the Ist of May. War is not a desirable thing, 
but it is better than the condition and the attitude 
in which this country has been kept towards Spain 
and Cuba during the past five years.” 


the Sun: 





MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC, 


Maaartre MitcHe.e will open the New National Theatre, 
Washington, December Ist 

“Tue Bares In THE Woops” will be the holiday 
spectacle at Wood's Museum 

Epwin Apams began a brief season at the Olympic 
Theatre, New York City, November 24th. 

GrorGE C. JorDAN, an actor well known in New York, 
died at London, on the 15th of November. 

Tux first concert of the Brooklyn (N. Y.) Philharmonic 
Society will be given December 20th, at the Academy. 


gave a rollicking reading from his 
Association Hall, New York, Novem- 


BROUGHAM 
at 


JOHN 
own WTILIDgS, 
ber 18th 

Tux farewell concerts of the Strakosch Opera Troupe 
were announced for Monday, Wednesday and Friday 
evenings of this week. 

A YERY generous support has been guaranteed Theo- 
dore Thomas in his eflorts to give a series of six 
symphony concerts in New York City. 

Tur band of the Twenty-second Regiment, N.G.S.N_Y., 
under the baton of P Gilmore, gave its first concert 
at the Academy of Music, November 18th. 

SamMvEL ADAMS, organist of the Central Methodist 
Church, Brooklyn, N. Y., died suddenly while playing 
during the evening service, on November 16th. 


s 


“TL TROVATORE ’’ was given at the Academy of Music, 


New York, November 19th, Mme. Nilson filling the role 


of Leonora, and Signor Campanini that of Manrico. 


A Farry Comepy, entitled “The Wicked World,” with | 


Stuart Robson as Lutice, the and Miss 
Clara Morris as the Fairy Queen 


the Union Square Theatre, New York, last week. 


serving fairy, 


Witxim Couiis’s dramatization of his novel, 
New Magdalen,”’ 
Theatre, New York, with Charlotte Leclerq as Mercy 
Merrick, and Dorsay Ogden as Horace Holmcroft 


On Thursday, November 20th, Miss Lillian, vonngest | 


daughter of Mrs. F. B. Conway, of the Bro vn | 
Theatre, made her début in the character of Virginia, in 
Sheridan Knowles’s tragedy of “ Virgimins,”’ and proved 


a great success, Such a charming, gentle M nia has 
not been seen upon the stage for many years, and we 


predict a bright career for the young artist 


was on the boards at | 


“ The | 
runs very smoothly at the Broadway | 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
| DomeEsTIC. 
| Tre Thorndike (Me.) murderer was convicted of mur. 


der in the st degree 


Opn FeLLowsu!P is a quarter-century old in Iowa, and 


numbers 12,000 brothers. 
9 


THe storm of the 17th was very severe on shippir 
throughout New York State 
Cars GIRARDEAU has secured the location of the M 
feouri Southeastern Normal School 
| Perer J) 
at Tre 


Vroom, Ex-Governor of New" Jersey, died 
November 18th, aged 82 years 


nton 


Tue hearts of New Englanders are greatly rejoiced 


| by the continuous tinkle of merry sleigh-bells 
It is thought that Congress will authorize the impo 
sition of a special tax on savings banks’ deposits. 


Reports show that 24 ships and 152 men engaged in 
the Gloucester fisheries have been lost this season. 


Ir is proposed to excavate a tunnel, 4,000 feet long, 
through King’s Mountain, Ky., for railroad purposes. 


Tux United States and Germany have agreed on a 
postal-card exchange, to take effect December Ist next 


Anovt $12,000,000 is the estimated cost of finishing 
| the East River Bridge between New York and Brooklyn 


South and | 


Kentecky will commence next month with a code of 
revised statutes, in which the word white is “ conspicu 


ously absent,’’ 
Mra. FE. M. Stanton, widow of the late Ex-Secretary 
of War, died November 18th, at Chestnut Hill, near 


Philadelphia, Pa, 

Kry West, the depot of supplies, is fortified by Fort 
Taylor and the North and South Batteries, the latter 
mounting 15-inch guns. 

On the llth of December next a meeting of delegates 
pledged to the construction of a railroad from Chicago 
to Charleston will be held 

Tur total membership of Patrons of Husbandry re 
ported November 15th was 619,650, and the number of 
subordinate granges 8,262 


Fort Jerrersoyx, on Garden Key, Tortugas, is an im 
mense of masonry, having a large number of 
15-inch and 300-pounder guns, 


mass 


A proTEST against the Industrial Exhibition scheme, 
signed by fifty citizens representing $2,500,000, was 
presented to the New York Board of Aldermen. 


WittraM Swarxry, the convicted murderer of Robert 
Dunn, escaped from the New York City Prison, in the 
| disguise of a woman, where he was confined pending 

a stay. 
| For tho quarter ending September 30th, the United 
States reve the expenditures $6,000,000, 
|} and since October lst the latter have greatly exceeded 
the former. 


exceeded 


nue 


Witt M. Twerp was found guilty on over 200 
counts in the last ‘‘big indictment,’’ and sentenced to 
twelve years confinement in the Penitentiary, and jo 
pay a fine of $12,750.18. 

Ricu copper mines and immense quantities of phos 
phate of lime have recentiy been discovered on the 
islands of the Gulf of California, and a few cargoes of 
the phosphate have been shipped to San Francisco. 


FOREIGN. 

FEuecriows for the German Diet are ordered for 
January 

TurkKrFy hes withdrawn its troops from the disputed 
field in Arabia 

Tax Vienna Exposition was a financial failure to the 
tune of $6,000,000. 

NEWProuNDLAND has decided, by popular vote, against 
the proposed annexation to Canada. 





| Next Spring a monument will be erected in London 


to the memory of Oliver Goldsmith 


Tar motion of General Changarnier to prolong indefi 
nitely the power of President MacMahon was lost 


A pLot for the establishment of the Commune at 
Lyons, France, was discovered, and arrests made 


Seriors disturbances were reported to the Canadian 
Government as existing among Northwest Indians. 


A TREATY of alliance was reported between the re 
publics of San Salvador, Guatemala and Nicaragua 


Sir GARNET WOLSELY, in command of the British ex 
pedition against the Ashantees, remitted 
reports. 

Tus British Royal Society for the Prevention 
Cruelty to Animais offers premiums amounting to £40 
for improved cattle-trucks. 


Sangui 


Tne Lord Mayor of London has expressed his inten 
tion of offering, at an early date, a silver cup for the 
best essay on some subject connected with printing. 


Tur rebel faction in the State of Honduras has been 
suppressed, and Guatemala and San Salvador have 
united for the control of future insurrectionary mobs. 


Tue Minister of War at Madrid has ordered all mem 
bers of the reserve of the army to report in person at 
the depots of their respective corps within a fortnight. 


Tur German Government has addressed a remonstrance 
to France on account of a pastoral issued by the 
Bishop of Nancy, ordering prayers for the recovery of 
Metz and Strasbourg. 

It is said that the iron mines at Bilboa, in Spain, have 
fallen into the hands of Don Carlos, who will not permit 
them to be worked, in order that the miners may be 
forced to join his army 

Ir is said that the Spanish Government forwarded 
from Madrid to Washington $75,000 in gold, to be used 
at Washington and New York for the purpose of un- 
raveling the supposed Cuban plots now forming. 


In receiving several members of the religious corpo- 
rations, the Pope said that the suppression of those 
bodies was a visitation of Providence, because they had 
not kept up their discipline, and had become corrupt. 


Trex depnties of the Republican minority have re- 
quested the immediate convocation of the Spanish 
Cortes, to consider the complications with foreign 
Powers, which they allege the Government has caused. 





| Trere isa little dispute existing between the British 
and Turkish Governments relative to the mght of a 
piece of territory on the Red Sea, arising out of nego 
tiations between native tribes and the Egyptian an 


| 
| thorities 

Tue German expedition for the exploration of the 
| Libyan Desert is expected to start from Europe about 
|} the end of November, and from Egypt early in Decem 
| ber, and it is thought that the first reports may accord 
ingly be looked forward to about Christmas, 

| 


Rvssta has definitely determined to annex all the ter 
ritory on the right bank of the Amoo from Bokhara to 
the of Aral, as well as the delta of the Amoo. 

Khiva will be completely isolated from the Sea of Aral, 
| and the navigation of the Amoo will be made dependent 
| on Russian favor. 


Sea 
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THE RUSSIAN ARMY IN ASIA.—THE SURRENDER OF KHIVA, 


2 IN PARIS. 


CIVIL WAR IN SPAIN.—FIGHT NEAR PRADES 














AFRICA.—THE GOLD COAST—ENGLISHMEN EMBARKING. 
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UBA, 
BY 
E. C. STEDMAN. | 
L | 
Is rf naught? Is it naught, | 


That the south.wind brings her wail to our shore 


That the spoilers compass our desolate sister 
Is it naught? Must we say to her, “ Strive no more 
With the lips wherewith we loved and kissed her 
With the mocking lips wherewith we sa 


Thou art the dearest and the fairest to us | 


Oo the daughters the sea hath bred 
Of all green girdled isles that woo us|” | 
Is it naught? 
Il | 
| 
Hear ye not? Hear ye not | 
From the hollow sea the sound her voice, 
The passionate, far-off toue, w h sayeth : 
‘Alas my brothers! alas w t t 
The lust that shamet the s d that slayeth 
They bind me! they rend my delicate locks | 
They shred the beautiful robes 1 won mi 
My round limbs bleed on the mountain r 


”» 


Save me, ere they have quile uudouve wel 
Hear ye not? 
Il 


Speak at last! Speak at last! 
In the might of your strength, in the strength ol 
your right 
Speak out at last to the trea 
Say : “Will ye harry her in our sight’? 
Ye shall not trample her down, 
Loose her bonds! let her rise in her loveliness, 
Our virginized sister; or, if r 
Dark Amnon shall rue for 
Aud her venge Shall be that oi Tamar | 
Speak at last 


herous spoilers 


nor soil her 


ye shame i 
r sore distre 


sure re ” 


TRUST HER NOT. 
JUAN calli 


Author of ** The Borcerer’s Victim,” etc., ete. 


CHAPTER XXVI.—THE GENERAL'S RETURN. 

URING these four or five weeks which had 
elapsed since the general's marriage and de- 
pone and reported death, Mrs. Bristowe 
1ad remained very quietly at home. 

With the notable exceptions of mulliners and 
dress-makers engaged in adding to her extensive 
wardrobe several elegant and, perhaps, becoming 
costumes, expressive of the deepest fashionable 
grief, the lady saw no one during this period but 
her lawyer, Mr. Hardbind, and her young friend, 
Mr. Folkstone. 

For the first few days after her return to the 
house she had beenin constant dread of a visit from 
Mr. Jules Bonard, fearing that his existence would 
become personally known to her lawyer or to 
Frank, but as days passed into weeks and he came 
mot, she became easier, and at last concluded that 
he had consulted his cowardly instincts, and fled the 
country on hearing of her arrest. 

Not unlikely the wish—as in many another 
instance—was the parent of the thought. As 
between the respectable alliance of the present | 
and the disreputable connection of the past, she 
had begun to feel there was the relative diflerence | 
of a living lion and a dead jackal. 

And thus she hoped -he had seen the last of him. 
But the old adage in reference to hopes that lack 
fruition may prove true in this case. 

As for Frank, the programme foreshadowed in the 
interview between the lawyer and herself was im- 
mediately entered upon. The first time that he had 
called after her release, he was received by the 
lady in such a tasteful and harmonious toilet, and 
with a face so restful and changed, that he had 
thought with admiration he could not have re- 
cognized her had he met her elsewhere. 

At that first interview with the young man she 
had opened the subject of his wrongs and grievance 
and what she termed the legal remedy therefor,* 
with all her usual skill and incisive energy; and 
from it he had gone away flushed with determina- 
tion, and more hopeful, iu the morbid humors that 
were upon him, than he had been since hearing of 
Carrie’s desolating marriage. 

Day alter rod he had called there under various 
pretexts to indulge in the discussion of a theme of 
which he could speak nowhere else, and so, day 
by day, the unhealthy virus was instilled into his 
soul, until he had come to look upon himself as the 
champion of defenseless innocence against hoary- 
headed vice. 

A man dwelling continuously upon one subject 
with the lessened vitality superinduced by a weak 
stomach and shattered nerves is likely to lose all 
correct idea of true proportions and relative right. 

And thus it was with Frank Folkstone. 

True to his resolution, he had visited no more 
those he had known in happier days; and his 
promise to Miss Fitt and to the head of the Grigges 
to call again remained unfulfilled. And thus he lost 

opportunities, however humble and unpretentious, 
that might have given his mind and brain a healther 
tone. 

As for Counselor Hardbind, and the furtherance 
of his scheme for the indirect possession of two 
millions, he had met, meanwhile, a slight obstacle, 
temporary as he believed, but vexatious. 

He had placed on file in the proper office tie 
** will’? found by him over the general’s bookcase, 
with accompanying attestations of the finding, and 
affidavits as to signature and handwriting ; but the 
informality of the document and the grave interests 
involved had caused action to be postponed toa 
future day. 

At this deferred period, it had been officially in- | 
timated, a hearing would be given—and it was 
expressly stipulated that the boy (alleged by the | 
wily Hardbind to be suffering from ill-health at a 
distance in the interior) should, if well enough, be | 
brought into court. 

This was precisely what the lawyer was most de- 
sirous of avoiding; hence the plea of the boy’s 
éll-health—which lie determined should be reported 
as rapidly growing worse, even to the death, if 
necessary; but the request showed him the desira- 
bility of obtaining possession of the child without 
delay. 

He knew that the boy had been taken home by 
Miss Mehetabel Strange. but her address was un- 
inown to him; nor had he as yet been able to 
ascertain it. 

Whether he was cognizant of and sanctioned the 
efferts of the Vulture to secure possession of the boy ; 
and if so, whether he intended to produce him at 
the time set apart for the hearing, or designed sub- 
stituting another boy in his stead, are questions it is 
useless now to discuss, since the a pene results of 








* The obtaining of consent by fraud is ape of the 
canses which authorize in the State of New York. the 
dissolution of the marriage-tie—proof of which makes the 





couwact void from the beginuing—w mit. 





FRANK LES 


LIE’S ILLUS 


sueh acuon Were Irustrated by past or impending 


On the afternoon of the day that closed with the 
arrival ot XN iv in the 1\ under such sinister 
auspices, Coun-elor Hardbind sat at his desk in 
the middle or consulting room of his suit of offices. 


At his right and le hand doors opened into 


private apartinents, and back of hin folding -doors 
opened into the outer office, which was fitted up, in 
irt, to transact a brokerage business. In addition 
to the folding-doors between the outer and middle 
rooms, there was a =! | door in the corner to 
y it ess and egret to any one behind the 


high, Lali-glass partiuon and counter of that depart- 
luiernt. 

In the outside office the c 
day—vet Mr. Hardbind was 


lerks had all gone for the 
not exactly left to him- 


not morally: a bald head, a bulbous tigure, and an 
occasional alarmiug loss of memory, Were personal 
characteristics of Mr. Jiffson. 

Resides the presence of his partner in the outer 
office, Mr. Hardbine had other compamonship con- 
vemently near, he had wanted -that of Frank 
Folkstoue, Who Was wriliug in one of the private 
roolns. 

Since entering on the insane project with which 
Mrs. Bristowe and his own morbid fancies had in- 
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| portant document in the hands of an esteemed 
client the behavior of a mad n as 

‘What You don't re ‘ we, Hard 

‘Never heard of but one mat imed Pra 
never want to hear o! anotl ! State y 
ness, or ge t out of he re at once ' 

Shocked at the hiwyer’s tone and manner. vet 
still unable to penetrate even the ou: work of his 
deep purpose, the vi-itor said: 

~ Let your mil i go bacl four hive weel 
Counselor Hardbind, to a small party in a simaill 
house—a wedding party: to ad ixe iY 

‘ Disguises are never honestly | on! Show me 

| aman who wears one, and I will show vou an 
postor, who will -oon be 1 jail, or | Know no law!’ 

“Villain! This to my face!” cried the visitor 

| with a burst of indignation, as his glance fell upon 

s thonch alone in the consulting-room—for Mr. | the fragments of © libel for divorcee, and the 

1s his rtner, like some sordid ghost, could be | thought of its) preparation in Hardbind’s office 

iy heard, and occasionally seen, through the | suddenly flashed through his mind a con-ciousness 

open small door, counting up the proceeds of the | of the lawyer's treachery. ** Perhaps,’’ he added, 
day’s business at his desk behind the counter. 

| rubicund nose, yet one which had power to 
scent finance!) lifticulties miles away, so his enemies | 
averred: a tendency to walk sidewise physically, if 





spired him, the unhappy young man passed most of | 


his waking hours in haunting either the lawyer's 
office or the house wm the avenue ; 
he did the same hotel, he had of late followed 
the « iselor almost as persistently as his own 
ndeed, his presence had been found at 
times decidedly uwksome and incouvenient in the 
double game now going forward. 

With a pencil and scraps of paper before him, 
Mr. Hardbind was writing and rewriting words 
and figures in an aimless way-—two mullions: 
$2 000,000 : two—and as often pausing abruptly and 
tearing the wriltem scraps into inlinitesimal trag- 
wents. 

Suddenly a door opened, and Frank made his ap- 
pearance, with a pen over his ear, and looking 
rather flushed and feverish. In his hand he carried 
a long scroll of manuscript, a yard or more 
in length, at the top of which the title was en- 
grossed in glaring capitals of redink. He held it 
up for the lawyer's observation. 

‘How is that for an amateur, Hardbind?’’ he 
asked, familiarly; and without waiting for a reply, 
as the lawyer leaned back in his chair and looked 
at him with a half-concealed smile of Irony he con- 
tinned: ‘Just listen to this, and let me note your 
exceptions: ‘Carne In kertuan ugaiusi Horace “Ink- 
erman; hbel for divorce.’ ”’ 

‘Refore he could proc ceed further with the read- 
ing, the lawyer, by a warning gesture, stopped him. 

** What is it?’ cried Frank, impatiently. 

Mr. Hardbind, without replying, turned his face 
towards the small door opening behind the counter, 
through which Mr. Jiflson was now seen approach- 
ing, sidewise, with a face of unusual blankness, and 
a card in his hand. 

Something in his movement, or in the mechanical 
raising of his finger to his lip, as he gave his princi- 
pal the card. appeared to startle Mr. Hardbind, for 


shad ! 


| of the 
and boarding as | 





he strove visibly to brace himself for a sudden shock | 


before he looked at it. 

He laid it on his desk and leaned over it, tightly 

grasping the arms of his chair, as he read 
Proressor G. Braine, Amber College.’ 

In spite of all his efforts to the aaa a a caday- 
erous hue crept slowly over the face of the coun- 
selor. 

He felt that a crisis had arrived sooner than he 
had expected or hoped for, and that it had found him 
unprepared. 
had given him, 
meet it boldly 

He looked at his partner with a keen glance of 
inquiry. 

* You—did not recognize——” he said, speaking 
in a low tone, which sounded strange and harsh, 
and leaving the rest of his inquiry verbally un- 
spoken. 

+e] oh, no!” responded Mr. Jiffson, striking his 
bald head, and retiring within lis shell, so to speak, 
in tranyuil obliviousness, as he began his crawfish 
movement towards the small door. ‘* You know, my 
dear Hardbind, what a singular memory mine is; 
and that it is utterly impossible for me to recognize 


he nerved himself to meet it—to 


at times my own nose! Recognize?—oh, dear— 
no!" 
As he disappeared, the large folding-doors were 


pushed impatiently open, and a tall man in a long 
cloak, with long, gray hair flowing over his shoul- 
ders, strode into the room, and up to the desk, 
speaking rapidly. 

** Hah! —-Hardbind—1 couldn't wait! How are 
you? I thought I heard my name mentioned as I 
was speaking to Jiffson! What was it? Who's 
this ?—one of your young men—a new face, hah!”’ 
As Frank stepped back at a gesture from Hardbind 
with a view to withdrawal, and the latter, without 
rising, summoned all the nerve of which he was 
master, to look his visitor composedly in the face. 

“Stop, young man! Good God! what’s that?’ 
he added, his voice vibrating as it rose, for the 
glaring red letters of the document in Frank’s hand 
had caught his eye, and with a hasty stride forward, 
he snatched the paper from him. 

“Inkerman versus Inkerman—Libel for Divorce! 
By whose authority?’ he demanded, in a voice that 
rang; and with the ‘weeds he tore the document to 
fragments and put his foot upon them. 

* By mine!’* cried Frank, resolutely; ‘“‘by mine! 
Fraud has been perpetrated—the consent of the 
young wife was obtained by fraud! And for that the 
guilty husband—such only in name, for she does 
not, cannot love him—shall be brought to answer ! 
The law, by its declared remedy, shall get her free 
—divorce !”’ 

The old man’s form dilated, and, for a moment, 
his arm was raised as if to strike Frank down; but 
he recovered hitrself. 

* Young man,” le demanded, ‘* who are you that 
speaks thus boldly of matters whereof you know 
noth g’? Your name” 

* Prank Folkstone !”’ 

‘I thought so,’’ was the quiet response, and an 
instant change of manner to one of almost kind- 
nes-; and, taking a card from his pocket, he added, 
* If you will call at that address to-morrow morn- 
ing, you will meet an old friend, and possibly 
acquire a new one; and will receive @ lesson, | 
trust in all tenderness and sincerity, Which will last 
you to your dying day !’ 

During the utterance of these last words, the 
lawyer had risen, and begun to walk the floor, like 
one whose premises has been invaded without his 
consent, and who is growing rapidly nt of 
such unwarrantable intrusion. * 

** Old man,”’ he said, hoarsely, “if you have any 
business with me make tt known quickly, before I 
turn you out of the 


But with the experiences which years | 








‘you will deny to my face that | am General In 


kerman?’ and with the words he hurled hat and 
oleas ind wig behind him, and stood erect in mar 
tial dignity looking the lawyer full in the eyes, with | 
a scorn which could tind no expression in words. 
**General Inkerman, indeed! Ha, ha! Hum! 


It is a pity, Mr. Folkstone,”’ sneered Hardbind, with 
a hoarse, ironical laugh, as he turned to Frank, who 
tood wonder-stricken on the threshold of the pri- 
vate room—* it is a pity this masquerading fellow 
cannot be put in the pillory for a few days to take the 
conceit out of him! I often wish some of those old 
customs could be revived to meet such cases! 
see you think him a lunatic! Take yourself off, 
fellow—disguise and all—or I'll give you in charge 
police for the damage done here. General 
Inkerman, indeed! I knew the general well, sir, 
and you come too late with your imposition, Gene- 
ral Inkern an has been dead some wevks, as all the 
world knows! Mr. Jiflson ’’—to that individual, 
who was listening at the small door, and came for- 
ward, when thus called, a couple paces — ‘just 
fancy this man coming here in disguise, presenting 
aname he admits is not his own, and then saying 
he is General Inkerman. Ha, ha!” 
‘Ha, ha!” echoed Mr. Jiflson, in duty bound. 

The general had listened attentively—exercised a 
wonderful self-control—and made no reply. He 
had grown quite calm. He turned, and resumed 
his hat and cloak, crushing the gray wig in his 
pocket. He looked at Jiffson steadily a moment. 

‘So you do not recognize me ””’ he said. 

‘*1_ recognize! no, not I,’’ was the response, as 
he began again to polish his head, and move back- 
ward sidewise. ‘*My memory was always singular 

many times, I regret to say, l’m unable to recog- 
nize my own nose. 

The general heard only the first words of denial. 
There was resolution, energy and every ennobling 
quality of an aroused manhood expressed in his 
fine features, as, moving to the folding-doors, he 
turned on the threshold. 

‘*Hardbind,’’ he declared, prophetically, ‘‘ what 
game you are playing, I know not; but whatever it 
may be, it shall come to nothing, and will prove 
your ruin! For what purpose you are leading that 
young man on, I know not—what hopes he is cher- 
ishing through you, I know not—but they can have 
but one ending, if he persists—one most miserable 
and unhappy! Thank God! I havereturned. The 
accident which sent the steamer into Halifax for 
repairs—which sent us homeward—was, I feel, the 
act of unerring Providence! 1 shall defeat this 
treachery. If for five weeks I have, indeed, been 
dead to all the world, the world shall soon know 
that I live again! If to discover traitors, as Doctor 
Braine asserted, a disguise was necessary, I have 
discovered them! Not where they were expected, 
but all the more dangerous. To that end it has 
served me, and I cast it aside. Henceforth I am 
myself! Heap mountain-ligh your proofs of my 
non-existence, for if they are less shall surely 
overturn them! As for you, young man, do not 
neglect the invitation | have given. For the sake 
of that better fate—that greater happiness—of 
which you were once deemed worthy! 

The door opened and closed ; he was gone. 





CHAPTER XXVII.—THE END OF A WASTED LIFE. 


HE immediate effect of the bombshell hurled 

into the lawyer’s camp by the general was to 
inspire a visit from Hardbind to Mrs. Bristowe that 
same evening. 

The conference was along and earnest one, and 
he remained until a late hour arranging the course 
of action which the unlooked-for return of the 
general had rendered necessary. 

The house was very quiet when the business was 
finished, the servants retired, or in their own apart- 
ments, and Mrs. Bristowe herself accompanied her 
visitor to the outer entrance. 

He said ‘ good-night,’’ and departed; and she 
stood for a moment on the upper step looking after 
him, as he hurried away. until lost to view. 

The moon was shining, but low down, and quar- 
tered just above the housetops, reflecting from 
cornice, spire and chimney-stacks quaint, grotesque 
figures, that contrasted strangely with the belt of 
white light in which the opposite side of the avenue 
was thrown. 

As she turned to re-enter the vestibule, a tall, 
wiry fiyvre glided out of the shadow of the col- 
umned | vrtico and uttered her name. 

‘* Harriet !’’ 

It was only a whisper, but she recognized the 
voice at once. 

He had come at last—Bonard ! 

What she might have done, had there been time 
for consideration—whether she would have admitted 
him or kept him out, under other circumstances, it 
is impossible to say. But before she could reflect, 
he had placed it beyond her power by following 
her closely across the threshold, shutting the door, 
and placing the key in his pocket. 

‘* Fortune has favored me, my Harriet.’’ he said, 
in the same deep whisper. ‘*‘ How lucky that you 
came ‘to the door yourself to let that man out! 
Otherwise I should have had to force an entrance. 
But | got a glimpse of the light in the parlors, and 
suspecting its drift, climbed on the balcony and had 
a slight view of your precious proceedings, at the 
risk of my neck. Lead the way to the fire; I’m 
very nearly frozen. I have something to say to 
you, which you must hear at once. 

Alinost pushing her before him in his eagerness, 
as he whispered these words with great rapidity, 
Mrs. Bristowe preceded him without speaking to 
the room she had just left. where her consultation 
with the lawyer had been held. It was the back 
parlor, but the folding-doors between it and the 
front were partially open, which accounted for the 
glimpse of light of which Bonard had spoken, the 
front parlor being otherwise unlighted. 

A bright fire was burning in the grate, and on a 
small table near there was a silver tray containing 
glasses, a decanter of wine, and one of brandy, a 
plate of biscuits, and sliced cold chicken. 

Upon these last the unwelcome visitor fell wolf- 
ishly. Standing on the hearthrug, with his back to 
the fire, a glass of brandy in one hand and the 


office. This outrage>us con- | other full of food, the repulsive characteristics of 
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The same disguise of coarse laboring garb he had 
assumed for his expedition into the country to 
ibduet poor Noddy, torn and mirv as when he 
arrived at the Vulture’s, and, if possible, more dis 
arranged by his remarkable escape and _ rapid 

still hung about him, in wretched contrast to 
all her former experiences of his miserable life. 

The repulsion she had long felt for him, which 
had increased with the bitter reflections of that 
night of struggle in prison, and was thrice aug 
imented by his appearance now, could not fail to 
have left some trace upon her features, even had 
she striven with greater care to suppress it 
ooked at him standing thus. 


as she 





I see,”’ he said, hoarsely, washing down the 
last morsel of food in his hands with the remnant of 
the brandy, ** that you do not think me particularly 
attractive just now. That is well! I shali have 
less trouble in getting what I require to make me 
more so—money! You can see now how I looked 


would that 
There | was at least safe, and 


when in Brazil, before you sent for me 
I were there ag ain! 
here | am not.’ 

‘Then, why do you remain? Why did you not 
keep away, when you fled at the first news of my 
arrest—coward ?” she demanded, bitterly, 
for the first time. 

‘Have a care!’ he hissed, warningly, 
his hand through the tangled masses of 
hair; ‘*T am dangerous to-night! 
continued, in a milder tone, ‘‘ what good could my 
remaining have accomplished for you? None 
whatever. But you are ae of it all right—I heard 
that from Vulture Isaac—who, you may as well 
know, is again in the hands of the volice for a 
matte r he won't get out of soon. 

‘His fate does not interest me—nor does yours,” 
was the indifferent response. ‘* Whatever your 
purpose in coming here to-night, state it briefly and 
explicitly, and depart. The hour is late, and I am 
weary.” 

‘1 knowit, or I shouldn't be here—and so am I,” 
i declared, responding to the last suggestions, and 
dropping into an easy-chair by the side of the fire, 
as if to prove his words. * Lut, leisurely —leisurely, 
my Harriet 

Jul es 


speaking 


running 
his long 
Besides,’” he 





Bonnard!” she exclaimed, interrupting, 
and approaching him, ‘unless you adopta different 
tone—a diflerent address—any plea you make for 
money will be in vain! Do not think me helpless 
here ’’—as a sneering expression swept across his 
face. ‘‘I have but to raise my voice, or touch 
yonder bell, and St. Just will throw you into the 
street or hand you over to the law! Tuke warning, 
then, in time !”’ 

‘**T will!—and you!’ he exclaimed, fiercely. 
Listen! I tell you 1 am dangerous to-night! 
You do not know me. Seek to summon that 
flunky; nay, offer to touch that bell, and as | ama 
living man now, whose life is set upon a cast, Ill 
drive this knif : throug h you!”’ 

His eyes int flame i like a hunted wild beast as he 
half drew the terrible weapon to em phasize his 
words. 

** Put up that,’’ she commanded, with a calmness 
she was far from feeling, for she had never seen him 
like this before. Keep your idle threats for those 
they might intimidate, and state at once What you 
wish—though, of course, it’s money—how much, 
and what you propose to do with it. 

**Now you begin to talk—come! I want what- 
ever ready cash you have in the house, be it more 
or less: and sight drafts. on London or Paris, for 
five thousand more! You have them laid away in 
case of emergency, I know, by the one you sent 
me—a commendable caution on your part, my 
lady.’ 

‘A very modest demand!”’ she responded, in & 
hard, quiet voice, without moving a muscle. ‘Any- 
thing else?’ 

* Yes. I want that confession you forced from 
me when I was here for the first time !”’ 

‘* Anything else?’ she asked, in the same tone. 

‘“No,’’ he replied, in a tone of some surprise. 
“Comply with these demands, and I will leave you 
for ever to your own devices—I’m going abroad?’ 

‘ Before I answer you on both or either of these 
points,’’ she answered, drawing a chair nearer the 
grate, and gazing into the fire. ‘‘ since you propose 
to take your final departure, there are some things 
in your life and mine which I desire to recall to 

ou.” 

‘*For what ag om nl he demanded, with an 
oath. ‘* Are you losing nerve at the prospect be- 
fore you, and wish me to continue here, the ready 
scapegoat to bear your sins away to the wilderness ” 
It won't do!”’ 

Gazing steadily into the fire, giving no indica 
tion of having heard the words he has uttered, she 
continues, after @ moment of silence, as if he had 
not spoken. 

‘* Not to recall, Jules Bonard, the time when you 
first crossed my path in Italy, nor the vows you 
uttered thereafter, nor yet the poisonous ambitions 
you instilled by insidious advances into the young 
girl’s ears, until her former life became distasteful 
and unhappy. No, I desire to recall none of these 
things now ; for all was but a part of the character- 
istic baseness that still clings to you—which has 
ever clung to you—and, like the garment of Nessus, 
will finally sting you to the death—the terrible 
death I see in yonder flame already overshadowing 
, ' 


Awed by herimpressive manner even more than by 
her words, the man springs to his feet, with a threat- 
ening gesture. ‘‘ Do not interrupt,” she commands, 
facing him and waving him back imperiously ; 
‘listen! How and when we were married, and 
how and why and when I fled from you, and placed 
the ocean between us, you know as well as 1; how 
and why you followed me, and persistently sought 
me out, you, probably know, but are too cowardly 
to acknowledge ; to make capital of the woman you 
had wronged! Silence, and listen! You found her 
at length—for you have the scent and ferocity of the 
hound, without his courage—you found me; and | 
purchased your threatened exposure at the cost of 
all my scanty savings. I sought another place, 
whither you succeeded in tracing me in spite of an 
assumed name and careful concealment—the family 
of Edward Charles. How you came and went for 
weeks, secretly and stealthily, forcing me to receive 
and recognize your visits, while concealing them 
from the unfortunate family ; how, lounging idly or 
lurking by the open window, you overheard the 
poor lady relate confidentially to her trusted nurse 
the fact of her relationship to General Inkerman: 
that after the death of her father she had married 
an enterprising young man of humble antecedents, 
and sailed at once for America; that the fact of her 
marriage and the long silence of the general in her 
father’s lifetime had prevented her ever seeking 
him out and making herself known; that she was 
his ohly surviving relative, and that some day, for 
the sabe of her infant son, she would seek him out 
and make known that she, too, was an Inkerman 
the proof which, in part, was a diamond ring of 
antique workmanship, belonging to her father. 
Back! and listen yet!’ she commands, with her 
bright eyes holding him like some wild animal at 
bay, for he has started up with a growl and 
menacing gesture: ‘‘ back! and listen! You know 
now whence came the solitaire diamond I gave you: 
it was ao heirloom of Mrs. Charies, and ale Lad 
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often spoken of it as the inheritance of the child. | 


Phat morning when, for 7 es of plunder, you 
st into her room, robbe the drawer where she 
k ‘ we t vt 1 yourself dis 
‘ ; t } y wil | el 

wh he re il fowl her plane 
. | h hol ghimu heck that 
mi ! W had | i there, as I subse 
quently cl 1 \ I knew your handiwo and 
tosave myself, and, aided by the servant, by her 
hopes and fea 1 cupiditv, | carried away the 
child, and prov for it. The ring I took as a 
means of identification, for | had not forgotten that 
this child was the heir of the general. ‘The brave 
Bonard had fled, leaving a man worth ten thousand 
such as he to suffer in his place! But the stupidity 
of a jury—or their blundering wisdom—saved his 
life: and well for Jules Bonard that it was so, else 
the story of one witness might have taken the forn 
of a revelation that would have for ever cleared 
you from my darkened sky. You disappeared, and 
after a time, unable to longer support the child and 
the woman on my scanty earnings in the country, 
where ] had placed them, I came here—here, where 
I was immediately lifted out of the mire and soil 


that sticks to and stains both soul and body, where 


you had thrust me— lifted to solid ground and rest 
ful peace, Time passed. Then you came agaim, and I 
Bought to protect myself by the confession you now 
demand Vain hope; to rid myself of you and the 
old threatened exposure, more crimes became ne 
cessury ! And now ” 

She starts suddenly into a listening attitude ; her 
fixed, strained elance, which has never left his face 
since she first turned towards him, relaxes and 
wanders, 

rhe resonant clanging of some church-bell, 
sounding the hour of midnight, comes changefully 
into the room, 

He is on his feet in an instant—her previous con- 
trol over him all gone with the glance which 
guve it. 

‘‘No more of this nonsense!” he growled, 
hoarsely. ‘** Think what you will—do what you 
will. but give me my money and the confession, 

Pe 


and jet me go! 
Neither the one nor the other, Jules Bonard !” 
declared, in the same hard, quiet voice. 
is no amount of money 1m the house, and 
as for the confession “ 

As for that, I shall take it!’ he cried, with 
fierce and terrible emphasis. ‘I shall take it! 
But I shall first you! JT warned you that I 
Was dangerous to-night, yet you would persist!" 

And, with a rush, he throws himself towards her. 
There is a swift flash downward—a bright gleam in 
the light—a dull thud—a stifled shriek—a falling 
figure--repeated blows; there is a hasty search 
aud a speedy departure: and there is a house left 
in darkuess, save where the fitful firelight plays 
ruddily over a motionless form, lying in front of the 
grate, with deeper, ruddier stains beneath. 

(To be continued.) 
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SANTIAGO DE CUBA. 


N this week's paper we present our readers with 

a sketch of the city of Santiago de Cuba, or, as 
it is more frequently called, the City of Cuba. It 
Was in this most beautiful part of the loveliest island 
in the world that the late Spanish atrocities were 
committed, and one marvels, while gazing upon the 
charms of the scene, how a brutal and blood. 
besmeared tragedy could be-enacted upon a stage 
of such transcendent grandeur, and amid scenery 
of such gorgeous hues. The calm waters of the 
bay, the graceful palm trees, the imposing city, 
backed by mountains that roll superbly away to 
break into purple foam and sun-shot mist upon the 
golden beach of the distant cloud-land, all combine 
to form a scene of indescribable beauty. Nature 
has used her brush with a lavish hand, has arranged 
her effects with wonderfully poetical skill. Every- 
thing radiates a spirit that is almost devotional in 
its influence, ‘and only man is vile.”’ For it was 
here, against the famous slaughter-house wall, that 
brave Ryan and his adventurous comrades were 
done to death. ‘The rattle of the musketry heard in 
the City of Cuba on those four fatal mornings still 
echoes through the world ; the city itself is the cyno- 
sure for the eyes of all humanity. 

Such being the important position occupied just 
at the present time by Santiago de Cuba, it is 
necessary that a more extended sketch of the place 
than the one we gave last week should accompany 
its picture. First, then, what is its chronological 
history’ It was founded in 1515 by Diego Velas- 
quez, sometimes spoken of as the conqueror of the 
island, who landed in Cuba in that year, on the 
occasion of his first voyage. In 1518, Juan de 
Grijalva started from Santiago on a filibustering ex- 
pedition to Yucatan. In 1522, the place was made 
a ‘‘city’’ and a “ bishopric,” and in 1527, Miguel 
Ramirez de Salamanca, first bishop of the island, 
established his headquarters there. In 1528, Panfilo 
de Narvaez sailed forth from the town to conquer 
Florida, but he failed, and found in the land of 
‘Eldorado’ only a tomb. Hernando de Soto 
came upon the scene in 1528, with one thousand 
doughty warriors to back him in his scheme for 
the capture of the entire island. In 1553 four hun- 
dred French arquebusiers took possession of the 
town, and held it nearly a month, only giving it up 
wheu a ransom of $80,000 was paid; and on down 
to the end of the sixteenth century it was a favorite 
objective point for the forays of pirates. The 
Cathedral was ruined by an earthquake in 1608, 
Lord Windsor, in 1662, attacked the city with a 
squadron of fifteen vessels, took possession, blew up 
the Morro Castle and the rebuilt Cathedral, and 
played havoc geuerally. The Morro Castle was re- 
built in 1663, by order of Philip I. In July and 
August of 1766 another earthquake destroyed 
nearly all of the town, and killed w hundred people. 
Hernando Cortez was the first Mayor or ‘ Alcalde.”’ 
In the month of November, 1873, the city comes 
agin into notice, this time more prommently than 
it has ever done before. There may be additional 
notoriety in store for it. 

The entrance to the harbor is through a narrow 
cut, and is a very dangerous one during stormy 
weather. High up upon a rocky cliff is Morro 
Castle, a grin old structure that frowns portent- 
ously upon the peaceful scene below. This castle, 
with the Fort of the Cabanas, the batteries 
\guadores and of the Estrella, commands the 
Alter you 


togethe 
of 
approaches to the harbor and town. 
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coaches will whirl you through the rich sugar plant- 
| ations that surround the city. 
Such i skeleton description of Santiago de 


| is 
|} Cuba, whose past is luminous with the rw of song 
| and story, and n al with the clash of swords and 
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PICTORIAL SPIRIT OF THE EUROPEAN 
ILLUSTRATED PRESS. 
THE SURRENDER OF KUHIVA. 


The sketch we give of the surrender of Khiva re- 
presents the entry of General Kaufmann, the com- 
mander of the Russian forces, into the great Place 
before the palace of the Khan, The large tower 
to the left is constructed of brick, enameled outside 
with a kind of cotta, almost as smooth as 
porcelain, and beautifully designed in a brilliant 
sky-blue, with dark-green, purple and brown, on a 
white ground, having a very beautiful effect. It is 
from the tops of this tower that the people are called 
to prayer; and here every evening at sunset may be 
heard, ** Oh, yes, it is He! God is great—there is 
no God but God of the Mussulman!’’ The gate in 
the mijdle is the door of the palace, which extends 
from the large tower to the old tower on the right. 
This is a kind of watch-tower, and forms a corner 
of the Harem, of which it overlooks all the courts, 
entries and walls, and it is always occupied by 
sentries of the Khan. It affords, indeed, a 
view of the whole city. The building behind the 
grand tower is a new Medresseh. The palace is e 
tirely constructed of mud. It is windowless, and 
full of dark rooms and corridors. The 
have far more architectural merits than the palaces, 


terra 


Is 


mosques 


THE OLD PARIS OPERA HOUSE. 


For the third time in a little over a century the 
Grand Opera House of Paris has been destroyed by 


BURNING OF 


fire. The building lately destroyed was opened to 
the public in 1821. It was situated in the Rue le 
Paletier, near the Boulevard des Italiens, and 


bounded by the Rues Drouot and Rossini. The 

auditorium was large, well proportioned, and richly 

decorated, while its acoustic qualities were ad- 
mirable. The fire broke out on Tuesday, 28th 

October, at about eleven o’clock at night. The 

flames spread rapidly, and all the arrangements 

being of the poorest possible description, it was 
not subdued till near five in the morning, when 
nothing but the bare walls were left. The origin of 
the fire is unknown. The Paris correspondent of 
the London Telegraph gives the following graphic 
description of the scene: ‘‘ At an English fire the 
great difficulty is to keep people off, while in 
France the difficulty is to get them near and make 
them work. At every street abutting on the fire 
on all four sides it was the same story—the police 
called the people ‘ mawvais citoyens’ for trying to 
avoid lending a hand, and the people ran as if for 
their lives whenever there was a chain to be formed 
to pass the buckets from the water-pipes to the 
engine. Every minute you heard the strange horn 
which calls the firemen together, and every minute 

a little bit of an engine, looking Indicrously like a 

garden watering-machine, was hurried along by a 

small posse of firemen on foot. There was, un- 

happily, a great lack of water, and the small jets, 
even when they were well directed, had no percep- 
tible effect on the blazing timber that crackled up, 
throwing myriads of sparks into the bright, clear, 
coldiair. From the northern side of the theatre, going 
down to it from the Rue Lafayette, the effect was 
magniticent. The outside wall was at this moment 
intact, but through the apertures, where windows 
had been, the fire blazed behind just like a huge 
furnace, the roaring of the flames and the crash of 
falling walls making up a scene of awful grandeur 
which I shall never forget. To take another illus- 
tration from the theatre itseif, it reminded one of 
the peep into Pandemonium in the scene of the 
cross in ‘* Robert le Diable.’”? The fire was dis 
covered at eleven o'clock, in the guarderobe of the 
theatre. There had been no performance that 
night, but there had been a rehearsal—the first of 
‘Jeanne d’Are.’”’ 
ENCOUNTER NEAR PRADES, SPAIN. 

The struggle between the Carlists and the Go- 
vernment still goes on with varying success. One 
of the latest battles was fought near Prades, a 
small town in the Province of Tarragona, where a 
column of Republican troops was terribly cut up 
by a far superior Carlist force. Colonel Maturana, 
with a battalion of chasseurs, encountered the 
band of Cerios, which was soon reinforced by some 
troops of Meret and Tristany, the Carlists being 
about 3,000 strong, with a small force of cavalry 
and artillery. The Republicans, thus surrounded, 
and having used up all their ammunition, made a 
gallant bayonet-charge, and a few were enabled to 
escape, but of their entire force the colonel in 
conmand and sixteen officers were left dead on the 
field. 

NEW COSTUMES OF THE JAPANESE. 

It would be difficult to find in the annals of any 
nation a parallel to the revolution in Japan. The 
most radical changes have been made, and still 
greater changes are being made every day. The 
first thing that arrests the eye is the change of 
costume that has taken place. As yet the women 
have made no alteration in their old and picturesque 
dress. One of the greatest changes they have made 
is in the style of dressing their hair. Instead of 
shaving their heads as they have done from time 
immemorial, they let it grow, and comb and brush 
it in the European fashion. Our engraving is taken 
from real life, and represents the transmogrified 
Japanese in their present style of dress—wide- 
awake hats, Glengary caps and leather shoes, of our 
cut. In a word, the changes made in Japan are 
among the most wonderful events of the present 
century. 

KHIVA.—THE RuSSIAN EXPEDITION — THE 
FIELD CARRIAGE OF THE GRAND DUKE 
NICHOLAS CONSTANTINOVITCH. 

Later details of the Russian expedition against 
Khiva give some interesting facts regarding that 
memorable undertaking. On the 10th of June last 
the Turkestan, Orenburg and Caucusus detach- 
ments of the Russian forces entered Khiva for the 


purpose of taking formal possession. The camel, 
as a beast of burden, entered largely into the 


success of the project. They were the universal 
beasts of burden, and as an example of their 
efficacy, we give an illustration of the field-carriage 





yiss through into the beautiful bay, a short sail 
you in sight of the city. which straggles, red- 
rooted and picturesque, up the mountain-side. It 
coaches its highest point at the plain called the Campo 
jel Marte, which is 160 feet above the level of the | 
sea. [ts streets are well laid out, its houses sub- | 


stantially built, its Cathedral is the largest in Cuba, | 


and its women are the prettiest. Especially is this 
trne of the beautiful mulatto-girls, descendants of 
lrench or Spanish creoles, who get their living by 
sewing, Washing, and frequently by vocations not so 
blameless. 
the ** Plaza de la Reina.’ 
the *f Paseo de Concha”? being the favorite, while 
if a railroad trip is desired, the Sabauilla Railway 


The most beautiful square of the city is | 
Beautiful drives abound, | 


of the Grand Duke Nicholas Constantinovitch. 
These Central Asian wagons are curious construc- 
tions, being simple sledges on wheels. In this 
| style, however, was the Grand Duke forced to 
travel during the march that ended in the fall of 
Khiva. 

EMBARKING ON THE COAST OF AFRICA. 


Our sketch is so graphic, that it requires no de- 
scription to make it intelligible to the public. The 
wondesful skill displayed by the natives in maintain- 
ing their position almost rivals that of Blondin. It 
is really a most entertuiuig spectacle to see the 
' manuer with which they emerge from the surf. 


present is stained with | 


is 


| 
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AN EVENING WITH HORACE 
GREELEY 
AT THE CARY SISTERS’ HOME. 
OME twenty-five years ago the three Cary 


sisters, who had just begun to attract publi 
attention in the West by their poetry, came to New 
York at the special request of Horace Greeley, who 
from that time until the death of Alice, the elder 
sister, regularly spent his Sunday evenings at their 
hospitable home, next to the corner of Fourth 
Avenue, in Twentieth Street. 

The first time 1 ever met Mr. Greeley at the 
Carys’ was in the Spring of 1868. I had been in 
the habit of attending their Sunday evening recep 
tions quite often, but always missed seeing the 
great editor, who usually came to tea, and left early 
in the evening, before the rest of the company had 
arrived. On the present occasion he staid an 
hour or so later, and attracted marked attention. 
The company included several other literary nota- 
bilities, but they all treated Mr. Greeley with extra- 
ordinary deference, and 1t was at once apparent that 
he was the lion of the evening. 


a | 
His manner was genial, unpretending and some- 


constrained. He seemed a little nervous 
about being introduced to strangers, shook hands 
awkwardly, and twisted his red silk handker- 
chief in his hands while he sat and talked, appa- 
rently as a sort of relief to his feelings. He looked 
stout, comfortable and unaffectedly good-natured, 
while his black swallow-tailed coat and silvery 
hair gave him the appearance of a patriarch. He 
made no effort to monopolize the conversation, but 
whatever he said was received with attention, and 
during his stay he was the centre of a group of in- 
terested listeners. 

I have retained some brief memoranda of the con- 
versation during the evening, and from this I can 
recall a few of Mr. Greeley’s remarks. Journalistic 
matters were the leading topics at first, and the pros- 
pects of the then just established, reorganized New 
York Sun were freely discussed. Mr. Greeley thought 
the new enterprise was bound to be a success; but 
he said if the proprietors came out clear after pay- 
ing all expenses at the end of the first year they 
should be satisfied. He praised Henry J. Raymond, 
who was then living, very highly as a worker, but 
said ‘‘he wants a boss,” to direct him and keep 
him from making such mistakes as at the Phila- 
delphia Convention. 

Parton’s famous North American Review article 
on the New York Herald being mentioned, Mr. 
Greeley remarked that though Parton’s account of 
Bennett was “the fact of the thing, yet he errs in 
making journalism seem to be mere circus-riding, 
and as if the man who gets in first in the race was 
to be counted best.’’ He thought the number of 
people who read two or three papers was greater 
than those who read one, so that the influence of 
any single journal is much less than is commonly 
supposed. Changes in public opinion are effected 
through the alteration in the views of a certain 
class of people who have no positive convictions, 
but who fluctuate from side to side with the pro- 
gress of events, and are influenced by innumerable 
causes. a 

He said the Evening Post was still the best 
evening paper in New York. He called Frederick 
Hudson “a great journalist.’ He praised Al- 


what 





bert D. Richardson very highly both as a cor. | 


respondent and book-maker. While being asked 
how an editor was to be made, he answered humor- 
ously, ** I guess you had better feed him on ink.” 

Some one present asked Mr. Greeley what he 
thought of Parton’s biography of himself, to which he 
replied: ‘‘ Oh, Parton is clever enough, but his book 
has too much — in it.” This led to some re- 
marks upon the ‘ Recollections of a Busy Life,”’ 
then in course of publication in the Ledger, and 
which Mr. Greeley said he had tried to compose 
upon the model of the numerous French Memoirs 
of the last century. They were praised by several 
of the company, but Phoebe Cary observed very 
slyly that though the thirty-sixth number of the 
series had appeared, she was waiting to see “ when 
Mr. Greeley would get to himself, and let other 
people alone.” 

The subject of politics was then discussed, and 
Mr. Greeley talked about the impeachment of Andy 
Johnson, referring to Tony Lumpkin in the play 
when speaking of the tremendous pressure brought 
to bear on the members of the Senate at that time, 
while quoting from Byron in the same connection. 

Religious topics were also touched on, and Mr. 
Greeley listened with great interest to a discussion 
of the late articles on the Talmud in the Westmin- 
ster Review, in which Oliver Johnson, Robert Dale 
Owen, Alice Cary and several others of the com- 
pany, took the principal part. 

After talking in this way on such topics as were 
broached, and seemingly enjoying himself as much 
as any one present, the great editor suddenly rose 
during a slight pause in the conversation and hastily 
left the room. A stranger might have supposed 
that he had taken offense at something which had 
been said or done, and was going off in a huff—but 
this, I was told, was his usual mode of exit, and no 
one seemed to mind its suddenness. He was ac- 
companied to the hall-door by Phoebe Cary, and 
on her return the remarks which were made showed 
that Mr. Greeley’s absence left a gap not easily 
filled. 

On the other occasions when I had the pleasure 
of meeting Mr. Greeley at the Carys’, his manner 
and appearance were the same as just described. 
They reminded one of the bearing of Franklin when 
envoy at the French Court, with the marked differ- 
ence that the author of Poor Richard’s pithy 
maxims possessed a courtly and polished manner, 
while ‘“‘ Our Later Franklin ’’ had a homely yet not 
uncouth simplicity, which was quite as attractive, 
because more natural. 





A DISCOVERY AT POMPEII. 

HE form of another human body, which had 

been impressed on the ashes of Pompeii, has 
been preserved in plaster-of-paris. The cast is 
said to be extremely beautiful, and far superior to 
any which have hitherto been taken. The head is 
a portrait, the nose is long and decidedly aquiline, 
the lips full and half open, the ears enormously 
large. There is no muscular contraction indicative 
of a violent death, and the whole person, which is 
in the pose of one who sleeps a placid sleep, shows 
that this unhappy citizen of Pompeii died of as- 
phyxia. He lies on the left side, resting the head 
on the right hand, whilst the other arm, bent under 
the breast, is almost concealed ; the legs are drawn 
up unequally, the left more than the right, which is 
stretched out naturally. Around the loins was a 
linen covering, which concealed a small portion of 
the legs; the breast was naked, without the shirt, 
unless there be some appearance of one under the 
left armpit, but the feet were naked, and these have 
been cast magnificently. It is worthy of note that 
this body was found at a remarkable height, almost 
on the level of the second story, and near it were a 
few pieces of money in bronze and silver. Thus 
another interesting addition is made to the casts of 
human forms now i the British Museum. 





PERSONAL. 
BRADLAUGH’S terms are $200 a night 


Tus late Lewis Gaylord Clark began life as a printer's 
jevil 

Ir is proposed that if Spain wants to fight we will give 
her a Phil of it—a Phil Sheridan 


Evans, the American dentist, has written a book 


Now his enemy will have a chance 


3UTLER proposed as Governor of Havana. But 
then he was also proposed once or twice as Governor of 
Massachusetts 

Mug. ANNA Bisnop is singing at Stockton, Cal. The 
Bishop makes more moves on the musical chesa-board 
than all the others put together 

Mure. Tursrs has very successful political levees in 
her salon, but, strange as it may seem, it is only when 
the guests are al] Left that things go smoothly 


is 


Hamitton has her life insured for $25,000, and 
nsurance companies will cast around 
It is sure to be 


Gall 
when she dies the 
to see how they can weather the Gail 
a pretty big blow when it does come 


Tue Shah of Persia has had forwarded to him a pho- 
tograph of his effigy at Mme. Tussaud’s. He was more 
impressed with the honor of a place among the living 
royal personages in their glittering robes at the Baker 
Museum than with the cold, unjeweled statuary 
of the great dead in Westminster Abbey. 


Street 


Mug. Patt: has achieved a tremendous success in the 


‘“‘Traviata’’ at Moscow. On the night of her benefit, 
amongst the tributes of admiration which fell at her feet, 
was a bouquet of dimensions so enormous that three 
men were obliged to come forward and carry it away. 


The bouquet was a gift from the Prince Dolgorouki 


M. RvuBELLIs, an artist, recently dined alone in one of 
the principal restaurant@® of Paris at a table on which 
had been placed covers for thirteen persons. He is the 
only survivor of a party of thirteen literary men and 
artists who arranged twenty years ago that its surviving 
members should dine once a year, and that the places of 
the dead should be conspicuously vacant. Among the 
members were Alfred de Musset, Theophile Gautler and 
Count de Flehac 


PARLOR SCIENCE. 


A piece of cotton cloth, impregnated with basie alum 
and dipped in a hot infusion of cochineal, is dyed a 
beautiful crimson. 


WHEN ap almost invisible quantity of copper is pre- 
cipitated on an iron plate, a beautiful green color may 
be obtained by holding the plate in the flame of a spirit- 
lamp 

A RED-HOT iron ball may be placed for a short time 
close to the skifi of the hand, provided a thin film of 
charcoal is interposed, because the latter is a bad con- 
ductor of heat. 

THE iodide of mercury, when rubbed across a sheet oi 
paper, affords a beautiful scarlet color. If this streak be 
carefully heated, it will change toa primrose yellow. and, 
if the crystals are scratched with a pin, the color 
changes to scarlet again 

Tue ‘‘ mineral rainbow ’’ may be produced by pouring 
a small quantity of a solution of terchloride of gold intoa 
dish, plate, or cup containing some ether in which phos- 
phorus has been dissolved. The gold is instantly reduced 
in thin films, presenting purple, blue and red colors. 


Wuitr Sirk may be gilded by wetting it with a solu- 
tion of terchloride of gold, and then exposing the thread 
to the action of sulpliurous acid gas, which may be ob- 
tained by burning a little sulphur under a jar and con- 
fining the vapor. The silk will be coated in a few 
moments with minute particles of gold. 


Pace a small piece of lighted sulpLur in a copper 
capsule attached to the end of a long wire, and lower it 
into a jar of oxygen. The sulphur will burn with a 
beautiful purple or lilac-colored light. The similar com- 
bustion of phosphorus yields an intensely white light, 
and the substance emits clouds of white flaky matter 
resembling smoke. 

Fork a very amusing experiment, place five glasses in 
a row, then pour into the first a solution of iodide of 
potassium, the second a solution of corrosive sublimate, 
the third a small quantity of iodide of potassium and 
some oxalate of ammonium, the fourth a solution of 
chloride of calcium, and the fifth some sulphide of 
ammonium. Now pour part of the contents of the first 
glass into the second, and a scarlet color will be obtained ; 
next pour the second into the third, and the mixture will 
be colorless ; again, pour the third into the fourth, and 
the contents will be white; finally, pour the fourth into 
the fifth, and the mass will be a dense black. Then you 
will have had two glasses colorless, one scarlet, one 
white and one black. 


GENTEEL ROGUERY. 


WiiuiiaM Trvces, charged with robbing the Cen- 
tral Express Company of Wilkesbarre, Pa., of 
$1,500, was captured in Europe. 


A PETITION in bankfuptcy was filed against the 
South Side Railroad Company of Long Island by 
George W. Nash, to recover a note of $5,000. 


“Tr is asserted that the legal tender circulation is 
$6,000,000 more than is allowed by law, and that 
the United States Treasury is practically bankrupt. 


Tue defalcation of Edion K. Winship, a broker of 
No. 24 Broad Street, New York, was discovered 
last week. He is said to have left debts amounting 
to $400,000. 

Tue Cashier of the National Trust Company of 
Pittsburgh, Pa., mysteriously disappeared, and is 
supposed to be a defaulter, as the Company sus- 
pended November 18th. 


Rosert Finny, Secretary of the Eureka and 
Boatmen’s Marine and Fire Insurance Companies of 
Pittsburgh, Pa., is a defaulter to the institution to 
the amount of $175,000. 

Ir is said that the sum of $500,000 was either 
given or pledged to the Aldermen of New York 
City to purchase their votes for the $2,500,000 In- 
dustrial Exhibition swindle. 

Tur defalcation of Phelps, late cashier of the 
New York Treasury, is announced to be between 
$310,000 and $311,000, and there is no prospect that 
the State will recover a cent. 


Tue discount clerk of the Girard National Bank 
of Philadelphia disappeared last week. A defi- 
ciency of $1,224.87 was detected on the books, anda 
report said he carried off $10,000 belonging to the 
bank. 

Srernen A. Smira, recently clerk in the employ 
of Burr & Co., the English brewers, was arrested in 
New York, November 20th, charged with defaulting 
the firm by means of forgery out of a large amount 
of money. 

Epwakp B. Wersxiey, receiver of the suspended 
Union Trust Company, of New York, made appli- 
cation to be decreed the owner of certain proper- 
ties alleged to have been ree with money of 
the institution by Charles T. Carlton, the defaulting 
cashier. Judge Barrett granted the prayer. 
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NORTH-NORTHEAST 


CHASE OF 
THE *“VIRGINIUS.”” 
iIER CAPTURE ON THE 

HIGH SEAS. 


AND 


HE commander of the 
Tornado makes sub- 
stantially the following 
report of the chase and 
capture of the Vir'ginius, 
as related by a Zimes 
correspondent: 

The commander ex- 
p.ains how, having re- 
ceived instructions to 
crui-e on the coast be- 
tween Santiago and 
Cape Cruz, he kept in 
-hore during the night 
und stood off during t! 
aay, as he naturally « 
pected that these would 
also be the movements 
of the Virginius. On the 
night of the 30th, after 
cruising along the coast 
without having seen any- 
‘hing unnsual, the Zor- 
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STEAMERS °° 
CAPTAIN 


TORNADO 


FRANCISCO CHOBOT, 
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PASSING MORRO CASTLE, 
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VIEW OF THE SLAUGHTER-HOUSE OW THE SUBURBS OF SANTIAGO DE CUBA, WHERE THE PRINCIPAL MEMBERS OF THE “‘ VIRGINIUS '’ CREW WERE SHOT, 
SKETCHED BY CAPTAIN FRANCISCO CHOBOT, OF THE CUBAN ARMY.—SEE PAGE 219. 
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THE HARBOR.—SKETCHED BY 8. 
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TURNADU 
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THE“ 


ViRGLNIUS’’ FROM 


nado stood out to sea, 
partly because that was 
ving out the plan ita 
commander had laid out, 
and partly to make outa 
pilot-schooner which 
was running down to- 
wards the Jamaica 
coast. This done, sail 
was made, with the ob- 
jectof economizing fuel, 
and, after running about 
eighteen miles to the 
westward, the smoke of 
a steamer was discover- 
ed on the horizon. From 
the direction in which it 
was approaching, the 
captain had no doubt 
that it was the Virgin- 
ius, and especially as 
the stranger suddenly 
changed her course to- 


ear 





wards the southwest. 
The chase commenced 
at 2:50 in the afternoon. 
Orders were given to 
the engineer to drive 
tie engines to the last 
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extremity, and, runni ring at the highest speed, those 











on board the were near enough at sunset to 
make out the twi sand masts of the | 

tus By this time there was only a distance live 
miles between the two vessels, and in the d 33 
it was feared that the flying steamer would disap 
pear ‘But such was the enthusiasm of t Ww, 

savs the report of the captair it alow and aloft 
all followed with eager eves the move ts of the 
chase, and, thanks to the light of the moon, we 
were able to keep her in sight Ll was! n 
fident than ever that we s i come up W ner 
before reac g Morant Point. as our speed was 
gre eT ande ery mome ts ‘ i ore t irly 
visible At 9:30 I fired tive shots f the bow 

rt id at the fifth shot she | t Having 
re zed her as the Virginins, and g certain 
that there was a Cuban expedition on board, I 
lowered two boats and sent them a gside, with 
orders to take posse ssion, wh nl l ‘ n the 
name of the Spanish nation. ‘The prisoners were 
transferred to my vessel, and at 11 o'clock at night 
we steered our course for Santiago. The cargo of 
arn nd ammunition Was thrown overt 1 during 
the ise, and th npty cases floated past my 
ve 5 iat nothing has been found on board ex- 
cept « ges and other effects. rhe enthusiasm 
of my crew was and is indescribable, and their joy 
unspeakable when at last success crowned our 
eflorts. But, nevertheless, one and all of the 
prisoners were treated with that consideration 
which misfortune merits, and as far as Was compa- 
tible with their safety. We arrived at Santiago 
and anchored at 5 o'clock in the afternoon of the 
Ist of November, amid the greatest enthusiasm 
whicii prevailed.” 


WATCHING FOR THE MAIL-SHIP. 


[Havana, NOVEMBER 3, 1873.) 






BY 
GEORGE H. CHEEVER. 

UT upon the house-top, ’neath a torrid sky, 
( Wat . for the mail-ship, sit my friend and I; 
Strains of tial music rising from the square 
Speak of “double crosses sainted day of prayer. 
Looking ‘round about us, what do you think we see? 
Wrinkled waves of tiling, here and there a tree, 
Standing like a sentry in the evening calm, 
Stately aud majestic—glorious Royal Palm 
Broken lines of houses sweep the circle round, 
Orange, gray and azure are the colors found; 
Some are simple dweliings, such as might be ours 
Some of grand proportions, topped with giant towers. 


Yonder, at the casement, is a maiden fair, 

Tinted like an olive, midnight-shadowed hair; 

N she lifts her glasses—coyly at us spies— 
transit is a brid of 


ize 


Ww 


Ab, 


8 


our only sighs! 


To the east the harbor makes its graceful 
nation picturesquely blend 
cloudiects on the hill-tops rest, 


shade and glint the west. 


bend, 
Flags of every 
Southward, lig 
Frowning forts, 


ts 


ome 





fair villas, 


Yet an hour of sunlight and his course is run ; 
One more hour of pleasure and the day is done ; 
Lo! a parting glory rifts the western shroud, 
Paralyzed chain-lightuing framed within the cloud! 


But our anxious gaze is northward, towards 
‘Look! there go the signuals—tell me what you see! 
‘“ Red and white, a cuadro; blue and stars 
“Steamer from the temp’rate to the torrid zone. 


the sea; 


” 


a cone 


Varied the emotions he and I now feel ; 

Life and love the passions—hearts to bleed or heal 
Fortunes wrecked or righted—lovers false and true ; 
Till the seals are broken we must wait. Adieu! 


ONE OF NATURE’S TANGLES. 
By L. S. 
CHAPTER I. 


‘Of love that never found an earthly close, 
What sequel? Streaming eyes and breaking hearts? | 
Or all the same as if he had not been? 


FEW months ago I was sitting with my hus- 

band in the library, thinking of the story I 

am now about to recite, when | asked him, in 

what must have seemed an abrupt manner, if 
he believed that authors often used their own ex- 
periences as material for stories. 

** That is a question regulated by circumstances, I 
imagine,’’ he replied, looking up from his writing. 
“In the first place icy that very few writers 
have had many that aic worth using, and, in the 
second, it depends upon whether they are men or 
women.”’ 

‘*T do not see what that has to do with it.’’ 

‘It has very much to do with it. Men do not 
find their sorrows as interesting in retrospection as 
women do, nor do they need contidants as much. 
Women are never completely reticent about their 
own affairs, and although they can hold another's 
secret, they must tell their own to some one. If 
they happen to be a writer, they are very apt to 
choose the public for a confidant.” 

“That is nonsense! But, really, I do not see 
that stories are very much better for being true. 
One thing I am certain of, they are never as original, 
for all the experiences of my friends, as far as I 
know them, have been used up long ago in the 
magazines.” 

“A story may not be better because it is true, 
but if the writer has any dramatic power, its reality 
ought to give it vitality and intensity. Truth lies in 
fiction like seed in a cotton-ball; it is its title to 
life.”’ 

“But, Alfred, no writer can experience all his 
stories !”’ 

He laughed at this. 

‘Hardly! I don’t believe Shakespeare ever 
smothered his wife, had a crown promised to him 
by a witch, or had any desire to put out a prince’s 
eyes; and J am sure Miss Braddon would have 
been hung long ago if she had murdered in the 
domestic circle as she does in her books. But if 
there is a rule, I rather think it is that, in his 
first work, a novelist gives us himself and invents his 
plot, while in his second it is the plot that is true, 
while the characters are create If you ever 
write a book, Flora, you will be certain to be your 
own heroine !”’ 

** T will have to invent a plot, then,’”’ I answered. 
‘*My life can be summed up very tersely—she was 
born, she went to school, and she was married. I 
suppose there will be a posteript, to the effect that 
she died and was buried. 

‘* She was pretty, she was courted, she flirted, she 
broke many hearts, and finally chose a quiet, steady 
student. This is truly your plot, and | am sure 
there is material there for a dozen stories.”’ 

I made no reply to this, for | was too conscious of 
my intention to use a certain episode in my life to 
jest about it, and also much too earnest to let this 
conversation prevent me. 


| the floor. 
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time with the work that has since made him famous. 
After it was ready for press, he was asked to lecture 
in Boston upon the subject of his book. He was 
not then a professional lecturer, but he had achieved 
so much reputation in the field, that his friends and 
publishers urged him strongly to accept the offer. 
The only serious objection he could make was on 
account of his health, as his close application had 
worn him down. No American, however, considers 
this a valid excuse, and so he finally agreed to the 
proposition, and we left home soon after Christmas, 
promising ourselves a thorough holiday as soon as 
the lectures were over. 

But I had a pleasant time trom the very begin- 
ning. I renewed many old friendships, and as 
Alfred's wife was cordially welcomed by many new 
acquaintances. 

The lectures were six in number, and although 


| they were brilliantly illustrated with experiments, 
the audience were never so well pleased as when 


he was speaking. I must confess that I was very 
proud of him, and felt an ownership in the lectures 
as well as in the lecturer that is now rather amus- 
ing. It was, 1 think, in the third lecture that I 
noticed Alfred was evidently speaking to some 
one person in the audience. I had often noticed 
that speakers and actors had this fashion, and 
knowing how apt my husband was in ordinary con- 
versation to address some one person particularly, 
I thought little of it. 

But as he, night after night, turned to the same 
part of the hall, I came to wonder who this auditor 
might be. That he was worthy of Alfred’s regard, 
I did not doubt, and as I watched him as he stood 
out upon the platform unfettered by notes, young, 
graceful, thoughtful, and inspired by the fire of a 
natural orator, I felt certain that his power was 
fully recognized by this one hearer, whom I fancied 
to be a gray-haired old scholar rejoicing in Alfred’s 
| youth and promise. 

How accurate my portrait was, my story will 
show, and it seems fortunate that some undefined 
feeling kept me from speaking to my husband 
about it. 

When the sixth night came, Alfred was hardly 
able to go to the hall, but his will gave him strength ; 
and after he became interested and excited, he be- 
trayed no weakness, but instead made this lecture 
the most brilliant and powerful of the course, and 
alter 1t had closed was called back to the platform 
by # tempest of applause. But his strength was 
entirely exhausted, and he had scarcely reached 
the waiting-room again before he fell fainting upon 
I was hurriedly called away from the 
friends who were tarrying to congratulate me, and 
we took him back to the hotel, still insensible. After 
this he was very ill. 


delirious. It was not long before I saw that the 
doctors were doubtful about the result, and that 
they almost despaired of saving both life and rea- 
son. But this was not all, for what made his con- 
dition most bitter to me was my inability to nurse 
him. I had never been used to sickness, and when 


he raved and tossed about his pillows he frightened | 


me out of all self-control. It made no diflerence 
how strongly I resolved to control myself—I could 
not stay in the room an hour and maintain even the 
semblance of composure. A hired nurse took my 
place, and I came into the room only upon brief 
visits. I do not even now like to think of this! 

When the crisis at last came, 
a cause no one could have anticipated, and resulted 
in more perplexity and pain than I was willing to 
bear. One cold and stormy morning I was alone 
in the corridor. None of my friends had been to 
see me, and | was walking uneasily up and down, 
listening to Alfred. His door was partially open, 
and | heard his voice as he 
fiend, lecturing to an audience of hisfellows. | was 
very lonely and unhappy, and I felt that I could 
not bear my troubles much longer. To know that 
my husband was perhaps dying was grief euough, 
but to be alone in a strange city, dependent on the 
kindness of people upon whom I had no natural 
claim, made it still harder to bear; and | longed 
for some support and some help. 

Suddenly a light hand touched me on the shoul- 
der, aud | turned to see, as if in answer to my 
prayer, my old friend, Helen Lewis. 

Helen is, of course, the heroine of my story; and 
to explain the peculiar influence she exercised over 
it, | ought to give an idea of her individuality, but 
I do not know how to do so. All portraits fail in 
giving an idea of her kaleidoscopic face, and | fear 
the pen will not succeed any better than the 
camera has done. I do not think she is pretty; 
she certainly has few of the charms of regu- 
larity of feature or of color, but her friends 
never criticise her lack of beauty, and if I 

‘were her lover, | would never kuow it. “he is 


fancied that he was a | 


| her 


| always 
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‘said Rochester, “ that 
often find yourself 
voluntary confidant of your acquaint 
People will instinctively tind ¢ as | 
that it is not your forte to speak of ye 
listen when they speak of themselves 
feel, too, that you lsten with no 
of their indiscretions, but with a 
sympathy ; not the omforting 
unobtrusive in its manifestation 

Helen was, however, not only a firm friend and 
a lovely woman, but also a poet and a musician ; 60 
if she charmed, it was no wonder, when her 
attractions are considered. 

** Helen,’ I said, with a sudden sense of comfort, 

‘my husband is very ill.’ 

She made no reply, but led me to my room, the 
door of which stood open. 

She took off her hat, 
the lounge, said, very simply: 

** Now, tell me all about it. Begin at the first.”’ 

As she listened no word escaped her lips, but her 
troubled eyes told me of her sympathy. 

While | was still speaking, a sudden, wild cry 
rent the air. We both started to our feet; while I 
stood sull, she hastily left the apartment, and, cross 
ing the hall, opened the door of Altred’s room. — It 
seemed such an irresistible impulse, that 1 had no 
thought of checking her; and, instead, followed 
as she went immediately to the bedside, where 
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| he was struggling with one of the physicians and 


|} him, 


It is a simple enough story, and it is not clear to 
me vet but it very important to me Why 
te lad w, unless Alfred is right, and 

t so long. I an w obliged to 

to sor e, and preter it in print. 

1 Harrison and | played together as children, 
but whe became too old for the village school 
we were separated d sent from home, and so saw 
I g of each other til he had graduated, and | 
was ready to enter society. Years had done some- 
t for each of us. He had developed into an 
a it student, ym whom much was expected 
W I was } ired for social success. IT ought, 
l su e,t \ | was pretty, for if I had not 
be t is not likely this story would ever have been 
written But my | t eyes attracted Alfred, he 
renewed our old nacy, and after he had re 
solved to win me the task was not difficult: for 
although had other lovers, none equal 1 hit n 
attractiveness. It seemed a suitable marriage, | 
suppose, but now I think it was much like mating 
in ¢ e to a bluebird It was well enough for the 
bp rd to be content, for the eagle fcome down 
to the ass and trees, but the eagle « ld hardly be 
expected to like the prettinesses he would find 
there, while what meadow-bird could be at home mm 
his high, bleak nest! 

My husband was a peculiar man, but T hardly 
know how to speak of him. He is now well known 
to the public, and has nehly earned his reputation. 
He is not a handsome man, but he looks well among 
men who are his physical suy rs. He can be 
very charming, but he is often ‘Waned for being 
arrogant and self-asserting 

He is not arrogant, but he is positive and obstin- 
ate. Like other men of his temperament, he is also 
ea- ly depressed and used to be very sell-depreciat 
ing. It was once said that while he had the greatest 
reverence for truth, he had no regard for the cob- 
webs that Time spun over it. 1 think this is very 
true. 

But we were happy and well content with each 
| othe I had profound faith in him, and he spoiled 
| me. 

One day, I remember, he said to me: 

‘Flora, if you had been my sister, I would not | 
have let you marry until you were old and ugly. I | 
would have kept you to look at, for you are the 
delight of my eyes.” 

And the desire of your heart,’’ I added. 

He smiled, but made no reply. 

We had been married over four years when my 
story begins. Alfred had been busy most of this 





| ner. 


His brain was completely | 
overtaxed, and for many days and nights he was | 


the nurse, determined to get up. 

Helen watched him quietly for a few moments, 
her eyes filling with tears; then, 
she took his hand in both of her own, and suid, 
in a low and husky voice: 

** Mr. Harrison dg 


and, sitting down by me on | 


but | 


list of | 
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take her into the country, and there restore to her 
the health she had spent in our service 
The days that followed were very curious. . The 
Spring came unusually e \ t we soon we 
able to spend most of the day out loo Alfred 
gained health id ! hh | ind became 
brighter and yer than | had k 
be. It seemed as if h had cast if a 
melancholy and do and with new he h had 
won new faith and hope. He laid wonderful pla 
of work, and would look upon the subjects of hi 
studies until they became interesting even to me 
while Helen’s eyes would brighten and glow with 
the most beautiful light. She had, however 
changed even more than Alfred, for there was a 
sparkle and exhilaration about her that was entirely 
new. I often looked at her with wonder, thinking 
that I had never before known her. She was not 
only brilliant in her conversation, but she bec: ame 
more than pretty. I often looked at my pink ch 
my yellow hair, and wondered how any one 
could praise them when she was bw, tor is | thought 
of her radiant eyes, her quick, changing expres 
sions, and the buoyancy of her manner, my doll 
like charms faded into insignificance. Yet iy very 
heart would leap with joy when Alfred would tell 
me that I grew prettier every day. Of course 
|} with good health, vouth, gay spirits, added to the 
clement of congeniality and love, our days went by 
most happily, each one bringing us fresh pleasures, 
and the few triends we had in the neighborhood 
} spoke constantly of the delightful atmosphere in 
which we lived. One of the charms of that time 
lay in the fact that we had all our pleasures to 
gether. Alfred read to us, talked to us, rowed us 
| out on the river, and made up all kinds of imprompta 


wood and water parties forus. Helen played much for 


| us,and | revived the old songs of my youth and sang 
Scotch ballads until I used to assert that I could 
not keep the brogue out of my conversation. Some 


going closer to | 


But he interrupted her, saying, with a curious | 


smile : 

You here! Ah, I remember you! You were a 
witch when I was a wizard! But you had betier 
go away !”’ 

‘ Altred,” she said, atill speaking quietly. 

** Take your eyes away !’’ he shouted. 

The doctor turned, and motioned het 
but, still holding his hand, she said again: 

* Alfred, you must lie down. You are very ili.”’ 

‘*T hate burning-glasses,’’ he muttered. ‘* Shut 
your eyes, you witch!’’ ‘Then, falling bck upon 

is pillows, he said, in a low tone to the doctor, 
‘You may not remember her; but I have many 
a time seen her sitting on the barrel of a minie- 
rifle.’ 

Old Doctor Miller, who had known Helen since 
her childhood, turned to her with a smile, 
have spoken, but her face was still distressed and 
pale, and she simply released Alfred’s hand and 
smoothed back his long, fair hair from his forehead. 
Gradually a softer, more natural expression came 
over his face, and he said. softly: 

‘It is certainly very queer, but I distinctly re- 
member that one day as | was looking at myself in 
running water my face changed to hers !” 

Helen stood close by him, pressing her hand 
gently over his forehead and hair, and while we 
were still looking at him he went tranquilly to sleep. 


to leave; 


CHAPTER II. 
“Something there was in her life incomplete, imperfect, 
unfinished, 
As ifa morning in June, with all its music and sunshine, 
Suddenly paused in the sky, aud, fading, slowly descended 
Iuto the Kast again. — LONGFELLOW. 


T was a fine night, but Alfred was still sleeping 
when Helen arose trom the sofa in my room 

Where she had for some time been lying, and said 
she must go home. 

**No, no!’ | replied ; 
and | wam you so much 

**Do not ask me to stay,” 
turning her head away. 

** But you are exhausted,” I urged. 

“If you necded me I should stay; but Mr. Harri- 
son sleeps, und you ought to go to bed. I think 
the morning will cheer you, Flora, for your husband 
will surely be better. As for me, I long for the 
ride through the night.’ 

I did not dare to ig we her again, but greatly 
to my relief she met Doctor Miiller on the stairs 
and was brought back by him in a peremptory man- 
‘‘It was much too stormy for her to venture 
out,’’ he said; ‘she must wait until morning. She 
was subdued by this stronger will, and submitted 
quietly, while I took her hat and wrappings off her. 

‘*And then, too, Miss Helen,’ the doctor added 
as he left the room, ‘‘there is no knowing what 
antics may inspire your patient to-night, and 
as you have taken the case out of our hands, we 
shall look to you to carry it through.” 

The doctor’s jest became a serious fact before 
morning, for when Alfred awakened he refused to 
take his medicine, or to allow anything to be done 
for him, until Helen, who was called in, persuaded 


‘it is too stormy and late, 


she said, uneasily, half 


| him to be more manageable. 


that 
it was the result of | 





I do not know how it happened, but after this 
there was no question of Helen’s leaving or staying. 
I suppose we all realized that she was needed, and 
settled the matter. 
medicine from no one else. Nor could any one else 
console him, while I certainly needed a friend. 
Helen understood all this, but although she said 
nothing, there was an evident reluctance ium her 
manner, and she often looked sad and weary. 

I could not reconcile myself to our position, much 
as I tried. It it had been hard to see the nurse 
take my place, it was bitter to see how important 
Helen was to him. It was not that | was jealous 
of her, but I coveted the power she had; I grieved 
over my total inefficiency. 

But no one else seemed to think it unnatural, and 
Alfred never ceased his exactions. As for Helen 
herself, she was always ready, always busy. At 
first, while he was delirious, her care never re- 
mitted, but even after he became better his manner 


never changed, and no professional nurse could | 


have been more patient and unobtrusive, no mother 
more patient. But the ipower she exercised over 
him puzzled me deeply. I longed for it, but I 
could not understand it! I must, however, pass 
over these days, for the very memory is painful, 
and although | know we obeyed laws we could not 
understand, it is none the less difficult to reconcile 
myself to them. 

When the Spring came, Alfred was well enough to 
be taken home, and I persuaded Helen to go with 
us. It was the easier to do this when she saw how 
reluctant I was to go alone, but | was still more 
averse to leaving Ler in the city, for 1 wanted to 





and would | 


times Helen would persuade ‘|fred to get his violin 


and play with her, and once, | remember, we had a 
morning’s frolic over Gounod’s arrangement of 
Bach’s Ave Maria Helen had the piano, Alfred 
the violin, | took the organ and the voice parts, 


while the violoncello was badly treated by each in 
turn. I think that our greatest pleasure was in our 
music, but I know it also introduced the first ele- 
ment of disquiet. These mirthful days in which we 
came so close together had not failed to make the 
connection between Alfred and Helen more evident. 
Always in sympathy, they seemed to be almost one 
when music was concerned. I often knew Alfred to 
ask her for the music she had just selected to play, 
and sometimes when they were in different parts of 
the house they have sung the same airs. It was, of 
course, natural for them to like the same inusic, for 
this is common among all people of cultivation ; but 
their sympathies were deeper. Helen used to play 
a Fantasia by Schumann very often, and was 
never tired of Chopin and certain music by Liszt, 
but I was glad when the time came that she pre 
ferred Mendelssohn and little snatches of Haydn. 
I confess | do not hke Chopin. Ido not like any- 
thing that makes me uneasy, and his music too 
often does this. 

Helen was no foolish, sentimental woman. Her 
princ iples were part of her very existence, and she 
could have loved no man who had the shadow of a 
previous claim resting upon him. There was no 


| physical attraction or repulsion between them, no 





| he 


| away 





Alfred would take his | 


| the 





‘ 


hint of mesmeric influence, or anything of the kind. 
I used to think that i: proved the old belief that we 
were three in one, and that Helen and he were 
bound by some strange tie of their souls alone. 

Of course there came anend to these pleasant 
days, and the unnatural element in our intercourse 
at last became supreme and severed us. It came 
very suddenly one lovely June day. We were all 
on the pore h in the morning. I was idly enjoying 
the day ani listening to Alfred and Helen, who were 
reading the proof-sheets of his work. One passage, 
she detaved, was neither logical nor generous, and 
she urged him to alter it. He refused, and | was 
amazed as she insisted, for 1 knew how inflexible 
was; but she persisted that he must finally agree 
with her; and she was right. for he rewrote the 
whole chapter. Then we all became quiet, and 
Alfred and Helen both grew restless and went 
Alfred to his room, and Helen down the 
lawn to the river. 


CHAPTER III, 


blindness of the frame 


” 


“«______tn this 
My ghost may feel that thine is near. 


JEFORE I saw Helen again, it was late in the 
B afternoon. She came in quite late. and sent me 
word that she was tired, and did not wantdinner. I 
went to her room as soon as the meal was over, 
fearing she was sick. She certainly did look pule 
and wan, as she sat by the window in a low rock- 
ing-chair, her hair pushed back and her wrapper 
loose and unbuttoned at the throat. She reminded 
me of herself in her schooldays, when she had a 
hard lesson to conquer. 

‘*T am not sick,’’ she said, almost hurriedly, as 
soon as I entered; ‘** but I walked too much in the 
sun.’ 


‘You look as if your head eubet. May I not 
get you a cup of tea ”” 
She laughed, and shook her head, saying: ‘I 


believe that the one malady among women has al- 
ways been the headache. It covers all ills; but 
what was done before the cure of tea was invented 
I don't know! No; I shall take my best medicine 
—sleep.”’ 

‘*] will leave you. then,” [ answered; “ and when 
Alfred comes back from rowing, if he is not too 
tired, perhaps he will take us out in the boat. I 
think a row on the river will do you good.” 

When I left her | was as nervous as she seemed 
to be. I could not lie still on the lounge. I could 
not read. LIroved around the room, | rearranged 
the ornaments on the tables and bureau. [ opened 
drawers, tossed over my ribbons, and at last 
sat down on a low stool and laid my head on 
the lounge; and there, a short time after, Helen 
found me. 

I was not surprised at her coming, 
nervous that I was ready for anythiug to happen, 
She sat down on the lounge, and, leaning back 
against it, supported her head by her hand and 
looked at me. 


for | was so 
rf 


‘God was good to you, Flora,”’ she said, ai last. 
“You are very, very fair; you are geutle, faithful 
and tender. You were made to be happy, and, 


like sunlight, to make the world brighter for others.” 

I could make no reply, nor could I feel flattered, 
for, although she spoke quietly, her voice was sad, 
her smile feeble. Neither of us spoke for soiic 
time, when, suddenly turning, just as I caught the 
sound of Alfred’s violin on the river, she said: 

* Flora, did you know that I shall leave you to- 
morrow ?”’ 

**No, no, Helen,’ I answered quickly; ‘‘do not 
go; donot leave me! Why should you go? It is 
very sudden.” 

‘*Do not ask me to stay! I yielded to you once 
before—now let me go quietly. It is sudden, and | 
might tell you that | am needed at home, for I sup- 
= Iam; but at present | think that | care very 
ittle for that!" 

Her eyes tilled with tears, her Lauds wembiled, 
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and arising, she walked to the window, and tried | by a corps of drummers with muffled drums, which | 


to recuin her self ntrol, 

1 had always th rht her a happy woman, for, as 
far as | Knew, she had but little troubie. She was 

ed by a very de tful home cle. She had 
been successful in lite re, and was welconie 
everywhere ; and so it seemed that she should be 
well content. But suddenly it came to me what it 
Ine to such a woman to have the possib es of 
ler life thwarted—to have to live outside of her 

iture In any degree. 

I felt that 1t was as possible to have life saddened 
by missing what we ought to have had as to have 
to bear real and tangible trouble. Then it flushed 

ne that perhaps Lhad no mght to rest at home 
happy while Helen went out to smite the rocks 
rout which she might perhaps obtain a drink! 
Eve ry luing that I had, had come to me so ews 
Yet, as | ked at her, I was struck by th 
conscious strength in her attitude. I could not see 
her face, but her very poise of figure indicated s« 
reliat ind power; and | half smiled, tl ng how 


absurd it was to imagine her life narrowed by out 


side circumstances, or wrecked by foreign intlu 
ences. But as this thought passed through my 
mind, one of those sudden, ine xpl cable pulses 
most women can understand made me ask a ques 


| geance fall headlong into the shallow trench 


tion I had betore shunned, and I said, abruptly | 


enough : 

** Helen, where did you first know Alfred ?”’ 

‘Where? How do I know! 
be—perhaps in the Moon! Why, of course, Flora, 
I knew him first in his sick-room at the hotel.”’ 

** Had you never spoken to him betore?”’ 

I put thus into words the conviction that had been 
growing on me for some time, that they must have 
known each other ata former period; that Helen 
must have had reason to know that she could inilu- 
ence his delirium. 

‘T never oke to him before. I had read 
much that he had written, and I had heard his 
lectures.”’ 

I turned my head away. I was angry now. Helen 
looked at me keenly. She knew I was not used to 
trouble. and, with a very quick movement, she came 
and sat down by me. 

* Flora, did you believe Dr. Miiller when he said 


8 





that if | had not turned the course of your hus- 
band’s disease he probably would have died? Did 
he not tell you that he was the only one of the 
physicians who had not given him up ?”’ 

‘Ile did. Yes, Helen, I believed him! I knew 
you saved him—that your influence over him, your 
nursing, did everything for him,.’’ 

fhen I gave him back to you! Choose for 
yo rself, Flora: would you rather that he had died 
then, or shall we \.art, as we shall to-morrow, 


wiser, but | hope not more unhappy, women?” 

I could make no reply to this, and she continued: 

‘** But lleave you to gain content, to be happy! 
I go, Knowing that Fate, Nature, or perhaps the 
devil—don't mind the ugly word—has made me 
subject to the will, the moods of a man who is but 
the triend of a day. It is but little that I can in 
turn influence him, for, while he is insensible to me 
when | am absent, absent or present, he acts on me 
like the atmosphere upon the barometer. It i 
hateful to me. If he were my dearest frieud, the 
bondage would gall me; as it is, I would die to 
escape it. Do not interrupt me,’’ she cried, vehe- 
mently. ‘‘] shall never speak of this again, and it is 
best for me to say all that is tu be said at once.” 

‘* You heard his lectures?’’ I repeated. 

She smiled. 
“*Certainly I did. 
have spoken of them. 

‘“* But I did not know that it was you he addressed ! 
I fancied 4 

“You fancied it a Pundit,’’ she said, with some 
impatience in her voice. ‘ Listen, Flora; I will tell 
you all I know of your husband. I have heard him 
speak before | read his articles, and he was no 
stranger to me, although we had never spoken, and 
this connection—if you may call it so—between us 
was partially known to me. I could tell you many 
circumstances that would prove that there was 
some bond, as strong as it was mysterious, existing 
between us even then: but these | do not wish to 
speak about, and | think you need no evidence. I 
was not surprised when you wrote that you were 
goiug to marry him, for | had anticipated it when 
you first spoke of him. I knew that must be 
conquered by your youth and sweet face, and there 
are few women who could refuse such a wooer. I 
never shall forget your wedding-day! 1 was sur- 
rounded by care and grief; 1 had no knowledge of 
your or his happiness; yet my very soul seemed 
vlad, and I Lut this I do not care to recall. 
hever saw you after your marriage, you know, 
until I met you at the hotel. Shall I tell you how it 
happened that | came to you? I had left the city 
to go out to my brother’s, but I became so uneasy, 
so reluctant to go on, that I finally got off the cars 
at a Way-station, and went back to the city on the 
next down-train. As I was going out the Boston 
Depot I met Professor Adams, who told me that 
Mr. Harrison was dying, and that you were alone 
at the hotel. This is all I can tell you. Of the in- 
fluence that drew me back | know nothing. I am 
not sorry that | have known your husband, Flora. 
I have gained much in knowledge. and some, I 
hope, in strength of purpose, during the few months 
we have spent together. But it is time for us to 
part, Flora. i think my mission to you is over, 
and | long for my own separate life, my own indi- 
viduality.”’ 

1 have never seen Helen since she left us then, 
and that was five years ago. | often hear of her, 
for her poems have made her famous: and she is 
never spoken of, I never read anything she has writ- 
ten, without my being reminded of a favorite quota- 
tion of hers: ‘‘ There is in Man a Higher than the 
Love of Happiness. He can do without Happiness, 
and in the stead thereof find Blesseduess.”’ 


Is 


You.knew this before. We 


” 


he 


THE SLAUGHTER-HOUSE AT 
SANTIAGO, 


ROM a private source we have advices which 

enable us to give a circumstantial account o‘ 
the manner in which the late atrocious massacre o1 
American citizens at Santiago de Cuba was perpe- 
trated, and a description of the locale in which the 
outrage was consummated. The prison in which 
the Virginius’ martyrs were confined, and which 
most of them only quitted for a bloody grave, is a 
low granite building of two stories, and gloomy- 
looking in the extreme, a fit abode for misery and 
despair. The slaughter-house, where the victims 
were put to death, is an adobe structure with a 
steep-tiled roof, the eaves of which project far be- 
yond the walls on every side. It is encircled by a 
species of moat or trench filled with the water 
which pours from the high-pitched roof in the rainy 
season, and is nearly two feet in depth. Between 
the jail and the slaughter-house the distance may 
be about three-quarters of a mile. The Calle del 
Tealro, or Theatre Street, leads from the one to 
the other, passing the Holel del Teatro and the 
offices of the American and British Consuls. Alon 
the street the wretched procession passes, precede 


In Jupiter, it may | 





they beat in a low, measured cadence unspeakably 
melancholy. The dramatic ) 
nto the composition of the Latin races that even 
their atrocities are enacted with a due regard to 
scenic effect 


The sad procession halts when it has arrived at 


element enter i 


the place of doom, and forms a hollow square, with 
the victiins in the midst. The line of soldiers next 
the slaughter-house then opens, and the prisoners 
are placed on the edge of the trench or moat, 
kneeling and bound, but not blindfolded, and having 
their faces turned to the wall. The clergy, after 
having conveyed to the ** miserable sinners *’ their 
Master’s imessage of ‘* Peace on earth and good 
will towards men !*’ and having recommended their 


souls to that mercy in another world denied to them 
in this one, retire to the centre of the square, where 
they take their place beside the and r 
mental staff. The commanding 

fatal signal by waving his sword 
the wretched objects of 


colonel ta 
otticer fives 

the men fire, 
Spanish hate and 


ven- 
ome 
and others wounded, but alive. 

Then comes the crowning barbarity 


dead, some dying, 
a company 


and | 


of artillery, till now kept in reserve. gallops forward | 


and crushes, with the broad and heavy wheels of 
the guns, dead, dying and wounded into one indis- 
tinguishable 1 

These exhibitions of savage brutality have more 


ass. 


charm for the citizens than theatre, opera,ol Funcion | 


de Toros, aud hundreds press forward to gaze on the 
sickening sight, and to gloat over the crushed and 
mangled bodies, till the soldiers remove them to 
hasty burial; and thus the curtain falls on a spec- 
tucle unsurpassed for barbarity by Dahomey or 
Ashantee. 


THE CAPTURED ‘‘VIRGINIUS” 
ENTERING HAVANA HARBOR WITH A 


SPANISH Escorr. 


.* two o'clock on the afternoon of November 
I Isth the captured steamer Virgénius entered 
the Harbor of Havana, flying the flag of Spain at 
her masthead, and escorted by the Jsabella la 
Catolica and another man-of-war, in advance, while 
her captor, the gunboat Zornado, brought up the 
rear of the procession. In this order they passed 
up the harbor, the shores of which were lined with 
thousands of spectators, who cheered lustily and 
whitened the air with their fluttering handkerchiefs. 
Every battlement, hill and housetop, everywhere 
that it was possible to geta foothold, were the 
Havanese. And ladies were there, the dark-eyed, 
handsome women of Cuba, their faces flushed with 
pleasure, their dainty hands waving the perfumed 
cambric, regardless of the crimson tragedy that 
had taken place over in Santiago, never thinking of 
the blood that had spattered the slaughter-house 
wall. On went the ships, past the frowning Morro 
Castle, past the fragrant orange-groves, on up 
towards the city that was already delirious with joy 
and picturesque in its drapery of gaudy bunting. 


HAVANA. 


There is probably no city in the world, unless it be 
Paris, better adapted for a popular demonstra- 
tion of delight than is Havana. The antique at- 
mosphere that surrounds everything takes a ready 
glow from the flush of pleasure, as a faded picture 
of the old school is warmed into hfe by a sun! eam. 
The white, blue and yellow-colored houses, with 
their red-tiled roofs, seem singularly appropriate 
for the display of flags, banners and bannerets, and 
it requires no very florid imagination to limn upon 
the brain-canvas the scene presented when all these 





effects, mingled in a riotous and gaudy mélange of | 


color, with the ever-present striped awnings, the 
rich uniform of the troops, the painfully blue sky, 
softened here and there by the fleeciest of clouds, 
the gay tints of the tropical foliage, and the sun- 


| arcade. 





gilt splendor of the bay that breaks in a musical | 


surf at the base of the rock from which frowns the 
grim Morro Castle. Dash all tliis with the blatant 
strains of the bands, with the cheers of the excited 
populace, with the tramp of the soldiery, the thun- 
der of artillery, and we have some idea of what 
Havana was like the day the 7ornado steamed up 
the harbor with its prize. And taking all this 
delight into consideration, it is not remarkable that 
the Havanese, in 
get up a grand bull-fight in honor of the captain 
and crew of the Jurnado.  !t was proper that they 
should, and it was also a very approprjate idea. 
The blood-stained bull-ring fittingly capped the 
barbarities that took place on the other side of the 
island. 

The city of ‘* San Cristobal de la Habana ’”’ was 
one of the first cities of the new and strange world 
upon whose pebbly beach grated the prow of 
Christopher Colon’s boats. Its foundation dates 
back as far as 1574, but the indistinct voice of tradi- 
tion tells us that it was first located on the opposite 
shore of Cuba, near the locality of the present 
town of Batabano; and it was thence, in 1519, that 
Hernando Cortez started on that resplendent dream 
of history, Known as the ‘* Conquest of Mexico.” 
But the locality was -o unhealthy, and the musqui- 
toes were so robust, that itwas deemed advisable 
to change the site of the town to its present locale 
on the north shore. Diego Velasquez, who con- 
quered the island, first regularly established the 
town, and gave it the name ‘ Llave del Nuevo 
Mundo,” or ** Key of the New World.” 

In the early history of Cuba it suflered much from 
the depredations of pirates, and ip 1528 one of 
these buccaneering crews attacked and captured 
Havana, completing their conquest by burning it to 
the ground. The then Governor of Cuba, Hernando 
de Soto, immediately built the fort known as La 
Fuerza, and in 1551 such was the fear of pirates 
that the following order was issued: ‘ That no 
man, under penalty of a fine, should take off his 
sword, night or day.’’ It was from Havana, in 
1539, that De Soto sailed on his ill-starred Floridian 
expedition, 

Philip II., in 1589, ordered the erection of the 
two forts ‘‘ Bateria de la Punta’’ and the ‘ Morro 


Castle,’’ which were built under the supervision of | 


an Italian engineer, Juan Bautista Antonelli. At 
that time Havana was in a decidedly primitive 
condition, most of the houses being of straw and 
wood. The rich burned olive-oil in lamps brought 
from Castile ; the poor used the ordinary candles. 
‘‘When night came the streets remained in ob- 
scurity, in constant possession of runaway negroes, 
mountain-dogs, and crawfish, which latter are said 
to have invaded the place in fabulous numbers.”’ 
On the 14th day of August, 1762, the English 
took Havana, the attacking force being a fleet of 
two hundred vessels, and an army of fourteen 
thousand men, under the command of the Duke of 
Albemarle. On the 10th of February, 1763, it was 
restored to the Spaniards, in exchange for the 
Floridas. On the 25th and 26th of April, 1802, 
there was a fire in Havana that destroyed 194 
houses, and left ten thousand people homeless. 
Tacon was the best governor the city ever had, 
and he is lovingly remembered to this day. The 
firat railroad was built under his direction, and he 


i | speaking of. 
a burst of gratitude, resolved to | 


{ladies and gentlemen. 
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established night watchmen, police, and a fire de- 
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WHISPEKS ABOUT CUBA. 


rue British war-vessel Niobe sailed from Jamaica 

r Cuba November 6th. 

Key Wesv is to be made the grand depot of sup- 
plies for the Cuban fleet. 


GENERAL PHIL. SHERIDAN says he is *‘ first, last 


and all the time in favor of free Cuba.’ 


A COLLECTION of torpedoes and full working ap- 
paratus will be placed on all the vessels of the 
Cuban fleet. 

Drarts of sailors from all the receiving-ships 
were constantly pouring into the Brooklyn Navy 


Yard last week. 
Tut Daily News of London recommends that 
' Great Britain and the United States act together in 
the Virginius case. 
GENERAL Cuarkies K. Granam, John A. Foster, 


partment. The principal theatre is named after | 
hin, as well as many squares and streets 

On the 10th of Octotn Is46, the most tremen 
dous hurricane that ever visited the island burst 
over Havana The Coliseo Theatre was destroyed 
as were 5,051 houses; 216 vessels were sunk, and 
many lives were lost. 

Havana is the capital of the island. and is the 
residence of the Governor-Superior, the Captain 
General, the Superintendent-General, the Diocesan 
Rish p, and the General C« mandant of the Marie. 
It has a literary university, collegiate seminary, 
preparatory schools, two meteorological observa 
tories, and comprises within its actual limits the 
little towns of Casa Blanca, Regla, Jesus del Monte, 
Arroyo Polo y Cerro, while there are a number of 
small places that pass as the suburbs——as, Puentes 
Grandes, Maria Nao, Guanabacoa, etc. Its popu- 
lation is about 200,000, 

The life of Havana is mostly outdoor, as might 
naturally be expected. The consequence is that | 
afes and casinos abound, and at no time will the 
pedestrian find himself at a loss for a place to 
lounge, read the papers, drink and smoke the popu- 
lar cigarette. In these places the people congre- 
gate in the evening to discuss the t s of the day, 


and there is no doubt that during the rejoicing over 
the capture of the Virginius the cafes presented 
great excitement. 

The /labaneros are very fond of amusement, and 
are willing to pay for it. 
themselves daily at about sundown, and just alter 
the dinner-hour. Then the correct thing is to drive 
in the * Parque de Isabel II.,"’ the *‘ Paseo de 
Tacon,”’ or any of the numerous other fine avenues 
and parks that surround Havana. On such occa- 
sions you have a delicious opportunity to study the 
beauty of the Havana women, as they languidly 
loll in the cumbrous Volante, or the more elegant 
Victoria. Then come, later on, the theatre and 
the opera, the Tacon Theatre securing the best 
talent of the world. There are other amusements, 
such as bull-figh'ing, cock-fighting, dancing, and 
the shooting of filibusteros. >antiago de Cuba has 
just entertained itself in that way; Havana has had 
no very decided opportunity since 1851, when young 
Crittenden and fifty of his command were murdered. 

As an illustration of the architectural peculiarities 
of the city, we present this week a few character 
istic engravings. 

Directly opposite the western side of the Plaza 
de Armas, which is the principal public place of 
the city, is the palace and residence of the Captain 
Governor-General, the principal official of the 
island. It is a large yellow-stone building, with 
the upper stories in the front built over a stone 
colonnade. Through the centre of the building 
there is an archway opening into the patio, or 
courtyard, around the four sides of which are the 
interior windows of the building, the entire edifice 
being devoted to the residence of the Captain- 
General, his staff, and the necessary offices below 
for the transaction of the public business. On every 
evening one of the military bands of the garrison 
play in the square, in front of the palace. This 
concert, which is known as the Jtetre/a, has great 
attachment for the Havanese. The ladies come there 
in their carriages, and drive round the park between 
the performances by the band. The gentlemen 
amuse themselves by strolling around at random, 
chatting with the fair ones, and smoking the 
cigarette. 

The ** Pescaderia,”’ or fish-market, affords an in- 
teresting phase of Havana life. It is situated on the 
bay side of the town, and is reached by going along 
the street Mercaderes to Empedrado Street. It is 
a substantially built stone building, supported by 
arches, which give the place the appearance of an 
Instead of tables in the interior, there are 
square stone forms with tiled tops, and on these the 
fish are displayed. The fish that you buy at 
Havana are always fresh, and nearly always 
delicious in taste. They resemble in many instances 
those which come to our own market, such as bass, 
flounders, and the bluefish. The prevalent fancy 
for this article of food in Cuba makes the fish- 
market a spot of considerable importance, and 
when business is in full swing the scene is very ani- 
mated. 

O'Reilly Street is one of the principal streets of 
the city. Like all the streets, it is a narrow 
thoroughfare, with hardly any sidewalk worth 
So narrow indeed is the street, that 
the fancy awnings of the dealers on either side are 
stretched completely across, forming a@ covering of 
brilhantly tinted canvas that both keeps off the sun 
and adds materially to the picturesque effect. 
Looking down the street, yousee in the distance the 
old tower of the antique church of Santo Domingo, 
A great deal of business is done in O'Reilly Street, 
but, as is the case in all the Havana streets, the 
shopkeepers do not display their signs as we do, 
Instead of having their name emblazoned on the lintel 
of their doors, or painted upon their awnings, they 
call their stores by fancy names, such as “ La 
Isabelita,”’ ‘* Ladies’ Delight.” “ Golden Lion,” ete., 
and by these names they are known. 

‘*La Dominica” is the popular café of Havana. 
It is situated at the corner of O'Reilly Street and 
the Street Mercaderes, In days past it was not 
only popular, but was the fashionable resort for 
They came there to get 
their ‘frescos’ and * be lados,”’ as the drinks and 
ices are called. Although a little down-tawn now, 
it is still a favorite resort for the merchants, and is 
patronized extensively in the cool of the evening 
the ladies, who drive there for the purpose of 
obtaining candied sweetmeats that can be obtained 
nowhere else. The products of this café, such as 
‘* duices,”” bon-bons, and the like, are sent to all 
parts of the world, In Europe they are highly 
esteemed, and many a sweetmeat from ‘‘ La Domi- 
nica’? has melted, no doubt, in the mouth of 
royalty. The caféis a large room, with marble floor, 
in the céntre of which plays a fountain. There are 
tables and chairs scattered around, and, when com- 
fortably seated, you can sip your “fresco”’’ with 
unalloyed enjoyment. 

Obispo Street is not only of great importance, 
owing to the business that is transected in it, but it 
has another interest for us, inasmuch as it is the 
locale of the office of the American Consul. It is 
one of the liveliest in the town, and its sides are lined 
with glittering stores all the way out to the walls of 
the city. During the hours of the day when Havana 
is astir there is no more animated scene to be found 
than that presented in Obispo Street. The fine 
large building on the left-hand side is the Captain- 
General’s palace, that extends to where the street 
opens into the public square. A stately white struc- 
ture, thatstands at the end of the thoroughfare, is 
the former palace of the Conde de Santovinia. 
As is the case frequently in Havana, the building 
presents a striking combination of elegant archi- 
tecture with groveling and sordid trade ; for, while 
all the upper portion is magnificent in its luxurious 
detail, the first floor is devoted exclusively to shops 
and storerooms. Once the Count lived here in regal 
magnificence, but now the upper portion of the 
palace is used for hotel purposes. From the bal- 
cony of this building a magnificent view may be 
had, looking up Obispo Street, of the bustling 
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activity of Havana business life. 


and James L. Longstreet are willing to lead their 
old commands to active service. 


SrcreTary Ropeson visited the Navy Yard at 
Philadelphia November 17th, and then examined 
all the monitors at League Island. 


Freperick DovGiass will be chief speaker at the 
sympathetic mass meeting of colored citizens o1 the 
District of Columbia, on Thanksgiving Day. 


UNn.L¥ss a bounty is authorized, it will be difficult 
to obtain sufficient seamen to man our vessels, as 
the law provides for but 9,000 in time of peace. 


Many of the workmen recently discharged from 
the Brooklyn Navy Yard have been re-engaged, 
and are at work on the Colorado and Minnesota. 


Tue Diario Espanol, the organ of the Alphons- 
ists und hostile to the Castelar Ministry, advises 
the Government to send General Sickles his pass- 
ports. 

‘“*Ficanring Jok’’? Hooker says the “course of 
our Government in this whole aflair between Spain 
and Cuba has been farcical, puerile and repre- 
hensible.”’ 

GOVERNOR PARKER of New Jersey believes the 
destiny of Cuba to become either a republic under 
the government of its own citizens or a part of the 
United States. 

A 


cases 


LARGE quantity of arms, including fourteen 

of Remington rifles, was shipped to the 
Spanish authoriues at Havana, from New York, 
November Lsth. 


Ir is said that all our vessels ordered to Cuban 
waters will be provided with a secret projectile, b 
which those of wood may successfully cope with 
Spanish ironclads. 


Orpers were issued last week that the officers 
and crew of the Spanish ironclad Arapiles, in dry- 
dock at the Brooklyn Navy Yard, be prevented 
leaving the yard for the present. 


Tuer Spanish Cabinet are unanimously in favor o1 
a satisfactory and honorable settlement of the Vir- 
ginius difficulty, but regard the maintenance of the 
integrity of Spanish territory as essential. 


In a leading article on the Virginius affair, the 
London Daily Telegraph states that considerations 
of policy and humanity would lead England to view 
favorably the annexation of Cuba to the Umted 
States. 

Roger A. Pryor thinks the first fault was com- 
mitted by the United States in allowing the depart- 
ure of the Virginius on its illicit and criminal 
errand, and they are in no position to complain ot 
consequences. 


Senator Suerman, Chairman of the Senate Fi- 
nance Committee, says there will be no inflation of 
the currency, unless there is a war with Spain, and 
believes the House would authorize the issue of the 
$44,000,000 legal tender reserve. 


CHARLES SuMNER writes: ‘‘If watchwords are 
needed now, let them be, Immediate Emancipation 
and justice to Cuba—Success to the Spanish Re- 
public—Honor and gratitude to Emilio Castelar, and 
peace between our two nations.” 


GOVERNOR INGERSOLL of Connnecticut says that the 
Santiago massacre should be dealt with as an offense 
against the civilization of this age. If international 
law does not furnish a precedent, our Government 
should make a precedent for international law. 


A DISTINGUISHED naval officer who served ona 
monitor during the war, and who elaims te have 
seen nearly every war-ship of the Spanish navy, 
said recently that the majority of the ships were 
so unwieldy that they would be quite at the mercy 
ef our monitors. 


Senator Srocxton, of New Jersey, asserted in 
an interview: ‘‘ How long it is decent and becom- 
ing for a great maritime power, which has an island 
in such a condition as Cuba is in adjacent to its ter- 
ritory, to permit this state of things to exist, is one 
of the most serious questions for the Administration 
to consider.” 


Henry Warp BeecHeER in his sermon condemn- 
ing the slaughter in Cuba, said: ‘‘If such things as 
these may be done and permitted, then civilization 
must go backward, then the public sentiment which 
affects the globe is only a nullity; then the devil in- 
carnate is stronger yet upon earth than Christ in 
the souls of men.” 


Governor HENDRICKS thus expresses the senti- 
ment of the citizens of his State: ‘* Spain cannot be 
permitted to maintain her authority in Cuba by 
means which civilized nations regard as atrocious, 
and in the cause of humanity and good government 
the United States should now extend her sympathy 
and power over that island.” 


Hon. WittiamM A. Darina said at the great 
Cuban meeting : ‘‘ Independent of questions of inter- 
national law, independent of questions that may 
involve governments and require diplomatic action, 
there is a sentiment underlying this whole case 
which will not admit of delay, which will not, nor 
cannot, admit of being repressed.’’ 


At a meeting of the Central Association of United 
Nationalities, held in New York City, November 
18th, General Siegel, president, a resokation was 
adopted, urging the Government to take immediate 
and energetic steps for the defense of the honor of 
the American flag, and demanding separation for 
the atrocities perpetrated on the passengers an@ 
crew of the Virginius. 

8. S. Cox, in his Steinway Hall address, said ° 
‘We could sell 90,000 Remington rifles to Spain, 
and send out thirty gunboats to surpress the 
patriots. We strained a point for the oppressor ; 
now let us do something for the oppressed. If Spaim 
is at war, then there is more than one belligerent. 
In that case let owr people go and come to and 
from Cuba, at their risk if you please, to help 
liberty and defeat oppression. Let them beat their 
plowshares inte swords and their pruning-hooks 
into muskets, and we will be both honorable and 
courageous before the world. These are the sort 
of hysterics that make credit and commerce, honor 
and glory for # nation.” 
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THE MONIi Oi, 
“MANHATTAN.” 


HE monitor Manhat- 

tan, which had been 
lying at League Island, 
went into commission on 
the 5 of Novem 
ber 19th. She carries 
a single turret with two 
15-inch guns, and re- 
quires a crew of one 
hundred men. During 
the rebellion she did 
ood service at both 
Mobile and on the Miss- 
issippi, and is regarded 
as a very superior vessel. 
On the morning of the 
21st she was taken from 
the Philadelphia Navy 
Yard to Fort Mifflin. t Oo 
receive her magazine 
stores. Before this paper 
is in the hands of the 
reader, she will be on 
her way to Cuban 
escorted by the 
re gy in company 
with the dispatch-boat 
Pinta. The following is 
a revised and official list 
of the officers of the 
Manhattan : 

Commander, Arthur 
R. Yates; Executive 
Officer, Lieutenant-Com- 
mander Richard P. 
Leary; Lieulenant, 
Isaac Hazlett; Second 
Lieutenant, 8. WV. Levy: 
Masters, Nathan E. 
Niles and Newton E. 
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NAVAL PREPARATIONS—DEPARTURE OF THE UNITED STATES MONITOR ‘MANHATTAN’? FOR WAR SUPPLIES. 





Mason; Assistant Pay- 
master, E. B. Derr. It 
Ay may be interesting to 

te here the character 
of the vessels destined 


for Cuba, and now being 
hastily prepared for sea. 
Of the wooden vessels 
there are the Colorado, 
45 guns; Franklin, 39; 
Brook yn, 20: Minne- 
sota, 45; Shawmut, 3; 
Tennessee, 23: Porwha- 
tan, 17; Canandaiq 
10; Juniata, 8; Ossipce, 
8; Kansas, 3; and the 
Pairnee, 12. 


The ironclads are the 


Vjar,2 guns; J 
2; Roa e,G; ¢ 

ICUs ) Te 7) ‘ Ky 

g ) VJ WY ) 
Val c, 2; making a 


total of 290 guns of 
heavy calibre. : 


THE IRONCLAD 
‘© ARAPILES. 
ves of the stanchest 


vessels in the Span- 

h navy is the frigate 
{rapiles. She has an 
armor of 6-inch iron 
plates, and carries thirty 
runs. For over two 
ionths she has been in 
he United States Dry 
dock at the Brooklyn 
Navy Y: ard, undergoil g 
irs. She issharp at 

TNE SPANISH TRON-CLAD WAR-SHIP ‘ ARAPILES,”’ UNDER REPAIR AT THE BROOKLYN NAVY YARD. and tern, but i 
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HAVANA,—POPULAR DEMONSTRATIONS AT THE LANDING-PLACE AND THE FOUNTAIN OF NEPTUNE--ARRIVAL OF THE OFFICERS OF THE SPANISH STEAMER ‘‘TGRNADO’’ FROM SANTIAGO DE CURA 


EETCHED ON THE SPOT BY GENERAL OSCAR DAYTON, U. 8. ARMY.—SED PAGE 219, 
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DEMONSTRATION AT THE CAPTAIN-GENERAL’S PALACE. SCENE AT ‘‘THE DOMINICA,’ THE FASHIONABLE RESORT OF HAVANA—REJOICINGS AT NIGHT. 
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Viiw CP THE DEMONSTRATION AT THE PALACE OF THE CONDE DE SANTOVINIA, LOOKING UP THE THE CROWD AT THE FISH-MARKET OF HAVANA. 
CALLE DE OBISPO. 
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REJOICINGS NEAR THE PALACE OF THE CONDE DE SANTOVINIA. THE CELEBRATION IN THE CALLE DE UO REILLY, ONE OF THE PRINCIPAL BUSINESS STREETS. 


HAVANA, CUBA.—POPULAR DEMONSTRATIONS AND REJOICINGS OVER THE ARRIVAL OF THE SPANISH STEAMEK “TORNADO” WITH THE CAPTURED AMERICAN 
STEAMER “VIRGLNIUS,”—SkercuEep on THE Sror By GENERAL Oscar Dayton, U.S. Anmy.— Sez Page 219. 
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thought to be a very unwieldy craft by our naval 
officers. It is said, too, that all her machinery is 
above the water-line, and that a shot into her hall 
from @ monitor or wooden vessel would be followed 
by serious results. Little fear is expressed of her 
power in contrast with such a vessel as could be 
brought against her, it being freely asserted that 
one of our saucy monitors, and even the wooden 
Colorado, would be more than her match. 


BON-BONS. 
An Indiana jury recently retur ned a verdict of 
blode to pieces by a biler busting. 


A wiFet should be like roast lamb, tender, sweet, 
and nicely dressed, with plenty of fixings, but with- 
Out sau. e. 

THe last illustration of the Darwinian doctrine is 
a Virginia City woodchuck that plays poker and 
drinks whisky. 

A SPRINGFIELD (TIl. 
bath is now badly worried 
ate all two sizes too large 


editor who took a Turkish 
ibout his clothes. They 


THE panic has reached Utah. Business men are 
reducing their number of wives, and getting rid vi 
all such outstanding obligations as fast as possible. 


“DeatH lurked in every corner of that darkened 
room—Satan howled at every crevice,’’ 1s the way 
they report the death of a saloon-keeper in Omaha. 


Tae Greensville Emigration has 
turned. 
yesterday, labeled 
or Bust.” 

Jack, who is at boarding-school in the country, 
writes home, *‘ Please send me a good trap to catch 
a woodchuck and a piece of carpet for me to say 
my prayers on.”’ 

One effect of the hard times is to knock down 
the price of coffins twenty-iour per cent. Any one 


Argus says: “* 


, ‘* From Kansas; Pennsylvania 


who wants to die for his country now can be stored | 


away at reasonable figures. 

THE only paper at Fort Dodge has suspended, the 
last issue saying: “If another idiot attempts to 
establish a paper in Fort Dodge, we hope there will 
be a mule handy to kick him into the river.”’ 


A STUTTERING individual of the dramatic per- 
suasion declares in Shakesperean phrase that 
Secretary Fish will not interfere in the Virginius 
business. ‘* What’s hic, Cvba to him, or he to hic, 
Cuba?” 

Tur dramatic critic of a San Francisco paper 
thus describes Salvini: ‘* The Hamlet of the great 
Italian tragedian is a magnificent hoodlum on his 
muscle, with a big mad on, smashing things gen- 
erally.”’ 

A Mempnis paper states that during a fire in that 
city the other day a woman carried a barrel of flour 
down-stairs without bursting a hoop. In ordinary 
times 1 exhausts her to strike her husband twice 
with a poker. 


THE CIRCUIT RIDER: 
A TALE OF THE HEROIC ACE. 


BY 
EDWARD EGGLESTON, 


Author of ‘The Hoosier Schoolmaster,” “ The End of the 
World,” ete. 





“The voice of one crying in the wilderness.” 
Isaiah, 
“ __ Beginners of a better time, 
And glorying in their vows,”’ 
Tennyson's ‘‘Idyis of the King.” 


“Nec propter vitam vivendi perdere causas,”’ 
Regimental motto : Cromwell's Army. 





THE MAN ON HORSERACK. 


Lhe 4a is incredible in this story is true. A tale 

of the heroic age it is. For not am ng the He- 
brew prophets, nor among “the Knights that sat at 
Arthur’s Table Round,” nor among the rugged Ironsides 
who followed Cromwell, was there truer heroism than in 
the romantic life oi the early Western adventurers ; 
hunter, warrior, settler and preacher. 

The tale I have to tell will seem strange to those who 
know little of the social life of the West at the beginning 
of this century. 

Living in early boyhood on the very ground where my 
grandiather—brave old Indian fighter!—had defended his 
family in a **block-house”’ built in a wilderness, by his 
own hands, I grew up, familiar with this strange wild life. 
At the age when other children hear fables and fairy 
stories, wy childish fancy was filled with traditions of 
conflicts with wild beasts, Indians and highwaymen. In 
stead of imaginary giant-killers. children then heard of 
real Indian-slayers ; instead of Blue-beards, we Lad Mur 
rell and his robbers ; instead of Little Red Riding Hood's 
wolf, we were regaled with the daring adventures of the 
generation before us, in conflict with wild beasta, on the 
very road we traveled to school. 

In a true picture of this life, neither the Indian nor the 
hunter is the centre-piece, but the circuit-rider. More 
than any one else, the early circuit preachers brought 
order out of this chaos. In no other class was the real 
heroic element so finely displayed. How do I remember 
the furms and weather-beaten visages of the old preachers, 
whose constitutions had conquered starvation and ex- 
posure—who had survived swamps, alligators, Indians, 
highway robbers, and bilious fevers! How was my boy- 
ish :or! tickled with their funny anecdotes of rude expe- 
rienc.—aow was my imagination wrought upon by the 
recital of their hairbreadth escapes! How was my 
heart set afire by their contagious religious enthusiasm, 
80 that at eighteen years of age | bestrode the saddle-bags 
myself, and laid upon a feeble frame the heavy burden of 
emulating their toils! Surely I have a right to celebrate 
them, since they came so near being the death of me. 

It is not possible to write of this heroic race of men 
without enthusiasm But nothing has been further from 
my mind than the glorifying of a sect. If 1 were capable 
of sectarian pride, I should not come upon the platform 
of Curistian Union to display it. Much as I have 
laughed at every sort of grotesquerie, I could not 
treat the early religious life of the West otherwise 
than with the most cordial sympathy and admira- 
tion. And yet this is not a “religious novel” in the 
ordinary sense—one in which all the bad people are as 
bad as they can be, and all the good peopie a little better 
than they can be. I have not even asked myself what 
may be the ‘‘moral.”’ The story of any true life is health- 
ful, if only the writer will tell it simply, keeping imperti- 
nent preachment of his own out of the way. 

Doubtless I shall hopelessly damage myself with some 
good people by confessing in the start that, from the first 
chapter to the last, this is a love-story. But it is not my 
fault. It was God who made love so universal that no 
picture of human life can be complete where love is left 
out. 

The above is Dr. Eggleston’s Introduction to his bril- 
liant Serial Story. just commenced in Henry Ward | 
Beecher’s weekly family journal. the Curistian Uniow 
and will be continued only in that paper. Its opening 
chapters show the merry side of the period of which it | 
treats, and the reader is soon drawn into deep svmpathy 
with the cheracters. The scenes are drawn with graphic 
power and irresistible humor. 
subscribers up fo January 1st 

After this story follows Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe’'s 
new tale, “We anp ovr Neiourors,”’ the long expected 
sequel to “ My Wife and /."’ It needs only this simple 
announcement to give assurance of a great attraction 
Thus the Cumuriax Union offers, this coming year, works 


\n emigrant wagon passed through town | 


FRANK LESLIE'S 


| from the two foremost writers of wholesome fiction in 
America The CurisTian Union contains contributions 
from eminent writers of all denominations, and has mat 


ters of interest for every member of the household, young 
und old. The paper will be kept up to its high standard 
of excellence. Having the largest circulation in the wor | 


of its class, it can afford to bu ts columns the ve: v 
best talent. Moreover, t given to each su 
scriber for the er ar a Parr of new French ¢ 
( nos alled QuR Boys; er, The Dinne und the 

| .Vap,”’ after paintings by Mrs. Anderson, artist of the 

1 8 pair, “OUR GIRLS; or, Wide Awake and Fast 

| Asleez Either pair of these choice pic r 


ere W be 








sented to every ainnal subscriber \ 

$3. Subscriptions should be sent to J. B. Ford & Ce 
27 Park Place, New York. For particulars concerning 
the paper, pictures, prices, ete., see next page. 


So HIGH a reputation has the Union Square 
Hotel gained for its matchless cuisine, that strangers and 
Visitors to this metropolis actually travel miles to 

} meal at their table. The fame of Mr. Savori is spreading 
fast. and the t European judges pronounce him equal 


to Ude and Sover. As we have tried the excellence of 
Messrs. liam & Sanborn’s repasts, we advise all who wish 
to know what a perfect breakfast, lunch, dinner or supper 








to try one of these meals, when they will ackne wledge | 1 
that the cuisine of the U on Square aoa a excelled | \\ 
by any establishment of ‘the kind in the world rhe per } yart 
fect order, decorum, elezance and fastidious cleanliness | . 1 

| have given to the restaurant department of Messrs. Dam 
} & Sanborn = tel a reputation which cannot fail toymake |? 
| it = ercel the place for an epic » to feel the | 
lg test satisfaction. In addition we ma ld that the 
jet charges are most reasonal We trust our readers will 
test the truth of our commendation by ne the Unior 100 
Square Hotel atrial. But the excelleuce of the cutsine is 'W 
| only one of the claims which Messrs. Dam & Sanborn 
have upon the community. They have the finest rooms 
in New York, admirably appointed They have, in fact 
| the quiet of a home, with the conveniences of the most 


trained domestics. The Union Square Hotel is also one 
of the most central spots in New York, being at an equal 
Cistance from all the leading places of public amusement, 
and in the very heart of fashionable shopping The 
location is also one of the most elig in the metropolis 
not only for its healthfulness and pleasant position, but 
for its vivid prospect, .s the hatitues of the Union 






Square Hotel can from windows see the completest 
panorama of American life ever presented. It is in this 
respect invaluable tor foreign visitors, who are th tro 
duced into the very heart of American life 

H. B. Kirx & Co., of 69 Fulton Street, 






the same place, and dealt in Wines, Liquors, Cigars and 
fancy groceries, invite the public to inspect their 
rivated assortment and judge for themselves. In order 


to accommodate themselves to the present times, they 
reduced their prices to the very lowest standard, and 


commend them to all their customers 


~ HE, 27 Broome Srreet, cor. Crosby St., 
offers nowacomplete assortment of Fall and Winter 
clothing for men and boys, of fine and medium quality; 
also, custom clothing, Broadway misfits, etc., 40 per cent 
less than original cost. No trouble to show goods. tf 


Tor Woman’s Frrenp.—A medical practi- 
tioner of high standing testilies of the Willcox « Gibbs 
sewing-machine that it ‘can be truly styled the woman’s 
friend, for it aids without injury;”’ and he adds, * it has 
been in use in my family for two years, and for beauty 
and durability of work gives perfect satisfaction.” 


Tue new Colonnade Hotel, Philadelphia, 
Pa. is on the most fashionable street and promenade in 
the city. 





Tue Birch Patent Watch Key has now 
been before the public for more than five years, and is an 
established article It is all that it claims to be, and isa 
most useful litle invention, as it fits any watch, and does 
not wear out. 


Dovucan, Manvuracturer and Drarrer in 
GENT’S HATS, Etc. 102 Nassau, corner of Ann Street, 
New York. 939-51 





E.& H.T. Anthony & Co., 591 Broadway, 
N. Y., opposite Metropolitan Hotel. Chromos and Frames, 
StereoScopes and Views, Graphoscopes, Albums and 
Celebrities, Photo-Lantern Slides, and Photographic 
Materials. tf 








The best * Elastic Truss’ in the world is now 
sold by Pomeroy & Co., 744 Broadway, New York, for 
three dollars. Write to them for full particulars. 


Surgical Elastic Stockings for enlarged veins, 
and Supporting Belts of best quality, at PommRoy’s, 744 
Broadway, N. Y. tf 











Parents should remember that 
Silver Tips not only prevent the 
Shoe wearing out at the toe, but 
the stockings also. 








‘Sn this way it takes 30 seconds 
to secure the sole to upper of a 
Boot or Shoe in a manner equal 
to hand-sewing, thus reducing 
the cost. 949-52 








Wedding Cards, No. 302 Broadway. 


JAMES EVERDELL. Established 1840. tf 


THE WIZARD’S WONDERFUL CABINET. 


Chockfull of Astonishing Marvels. Perfect Apparatus te perform 





the 5 Greatest Tricks out. Instructions for aa Decade Mailed 
for 25 Cents. Address G. BLACKIE & CO., 746 Broadway, N.Y. 
948-51 





THE GREAT TRANSFORMATION PUZ- 
ZLE., 25 cents each, 3 for 50 cents. 

MAGIC INVISIBLE PICTURES, 25 cents 
a@ pachage, 3 packages 50 centa 

Send to WEMYSS BAZAAR, 755 Broadway, N. Y. 45-57 


ONTE-CRISTO CIGARS 


CLEAR HAVANA, 
EQUAL TO IMPORTED, AT MUCH LESS COST, 
For Sate EverywuHere. 


Wholesale Agency, 161 Maiden Lane. 
935-48 | 








Back chapters supplied to | 





{2 SAMPLES sent by mail for 50c. that retail quick for 

$10. R. L. Worcort, 181 Chatham ~quare, N. Y 
: ia 931-82 

12 BE AUTIF UL OIL CHROMOS and a 


44 Book of - Pages mailed for Fifty Cents by C. 8. 
RILEY, Holland, -¥. 946-51 





| $5t0$20 per day! Agents wanted! All clases of working pec 
pie, of either sex, young or old, make more money at 

work for we in their spare moments, or al! the time, than atanything 
| olen Particulars free. Address G. Stinson & Co., Portland, Maine. 


who have for the last twenty vears carried on businessin | 


they flatter themselves the quality of their goods will | 


ILLUSTRATED 


NEWSPAPER. 


Immense Reduction in Prices| 


or 


MILLINERY GOODS, 


H. O’Neill & Co.’ S,| 


ALL SILK GRO 


| 


| nD 
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= 
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FINE eT QUALITY OF FELT HATS & BONNETS, $1.15 


Al 


Bla 





Am 


20 


No 
Ad 


the 
cha 
Ocu 


7. 50. 


worth $4.50 


1s 


arge lot of real Ostrich Tips, at 25c. each 


=H. O’NEILL & CO. 





Published Quarterly, at 25 centsa year. First 





327 & 329 Sixth Ave. & Twentieth St. 
GRAIN BONNET RIBBONS, | 


”5c. per vard, in Nos. 9, 12 and 16, in all shades 


e above ribbon are at a reduction of fifty per cent 
former pr and are t t Is in rted 
ON MONDAY, OCTORB 27rn, WILL OFFER 
100 doz. of Roman Sas k, at $2; worth $3 
100 doz. 7 inch Roman Sa at $2. 60. 
ar 1 Sash Ribbons at SOc. per yar formerly $1.25. | 
ANCY SASHES AT GREAT SACKiI I 


Biack Silk Veivets, 


Less than cost to import in gold 
00 pieces of Black Trimming Velvets, $1.96. 
) pieces Black Trimming Velvets, from $2 to $6 per 
0 pieces 28-inch Mantilla Velvet, at $4.95, formerly 


0 pieces Colored Velvet, at $2 per yard, in all shades, 


Ostrich Plumes. 


doz. Long Black Ostrich Plumes, at $1.85, worth $3 


ILLOW PLUMES, 
FANCY FEATHERS, 
OSTRICH TIPS. 


0 doz. Ostrich Tips, at 25. each and upward. 


£rench Flowers. 


immense stock of Fine French Flowers, imported 
specially for fine city trade, 


Laces 
AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES 
ck Thread, Guipure, Valenciennes, and Real Point 
— Lace Collars Sets, and Sleeves. 
Ings ih ehaiess V 


£ ariet 
CHIL Dk EN’S VELVET AND LACE CAPS, 


Ladies? Ties. 


n of Windsor Ties, 40c, 
oO {cr rps de Chine, 60c, 
1 XTR LORD: NARILY LOW PRICES, 
1 to which we respect \ ask the attention of the 


blic 








cae 
ih ° 
is ns 
0 PAGES, 500 ENUnAViINGS 
COLORED PLATE. 


A German edition at same price 
949-50 


for 1874 just issued. 
iress, JAMES V.iCK, Rochester, N. Y. 


ORTABILITY combined with 
great power in FIELD, MAR- 
INE, fOURISTS’, OPERA, and gen 
eral outdoor day and night double 
perspective glasses ; will show ob- 
jects distinctly at from two to six 
miles. Spectacles of the greatest 
7 power, to strengthen and improve 
sight, without the distressing result of frequent 
nges. Catalogue sentby inclosing stamp. SEMMONS, 
lists’ Optician, 687 Broadway, N. Y. tf 





SCHOOLDAY MACAZINE. 






Piehioeni year. The Cheapest and 
best Young Folks’ Magarine 
mblished. A fine 82 Engrnvin 
FREE to every subscriber, GOO 
PAY to Agents, Send a three-cent 
stamp for Specimen and ‘'‘tools’’ to 
work with. Address the Publishers, 
J. W. DAUGHADAY & CO. 
436 Walnut 8t., Philadelp! ‘Pa. 





On 


Cc 
sale 


and 


HAVANA LOTTERY. 
Extraordinary Drawing 


2097 Prizes, amounting t0........e.eeeees $1,200,000 
BR PHO Wises 60 0ccs cvaterscccveccscas 500,000 
L Prige Of. ...cccccccocscccvccsccesccce 100,000 
B PYIGO Of. 62s ccccccvseccccsescoseses Py 50.000 
3 Prints cach of. ...ccecccces eececeece 25,000 
4 Prizes each Of... ccccecceccesce ones 10,000 
10 Prizes each Of........ccccccccccees ° 5,000 
STB Prises GOOD Of... cccccccsdvvcescece 500 


Or Decemner 18TH, 1873. 
ly 16,000 Tickets—1 prize to every 7 tickets. 


irculars with full information sent free. Tickets for 
and prizes cashed by P. C. DEVLIN, Stationer 





General Agent, 30 Liberty St., New York. 


(Sane 6, 1873 


CARPETS. 





Wil! offeron MONDAY, December 1, a Large Assortment of 


Best Qual, 5-frame 
Eng. Body Brussels, 


At $1.75 per Yard. 


Best Quality 
Eng. Tipestry Brussels, 


At $1.25 per Yard. 


UPHOLSTERY DEPARTMENT. 


Furniture and Drapery Materials, 
Lace Curtains, Shades, Cornices, Ete. 
N. R.—Churehes, Steamers and Tlotels furnished at 
WHOLESALE PRICES, and at short notice 


Broadwar, ¢ or. 19th Street. 


Prices Greatly Reduced. 


LADIES’, CHILDREN’s AND INFANTS’ 
OUTFITTING DEPARTMENT. 


MISSES’ IRISH POPLIN AND SERGE SUITS. Ditto 
BLUE AND GRAY FLANNEL SAILOR SUITS. LADIES*® 
SILK AND CASHMERE MORN ROBES, LARINS’ 
UNDERCLOTHING, our own 1 lar Manufacture 
ol TFITS of every description, ready-made and to order 


FRENCH AN!) GERMAN CORSETS, Ft 








The Finest Selected Champagnes, Brandies, Sherrier, 
Rums, Whiskies, Liqueurs and Choice Family Stores in 
the market, at reasonable prices. Call and examine be 


fore purchasing 
E. B. WHITE, Agent, 120 Water St., N. Y. 


947-50 





pD* AFNESS AND CATARRH.—A lady, who 

had suffered for years from Deafness and Catarrh, 
was cured by a simple Indian Remedy. Her sympathy 
and gratitude prompt her to send the recipe free of charge 
to any one similarly afflicted. Address, Mrs. M. Ciara 
LeaGett, Jersey City, N. J. 946.49 


66 ” 
COLD PENS. 
FOLEY’S CELEBRATED GOLD PENS AND PENCILS, 
No. 2 Aston Hovsr, New Yor«. 932-57-0 





How to Make Money 
VASY, without any investment. Address, 
with stamp, Box 3696, New York tf 


CUR YOUR HAIR. A new Scientific Discovery. 
It can be done in five minutes. Particulars 
free. Address, SOUTHWESTERN AGENCY, Carthage, Mo. 
947.50 





West Side Storage Warehouses, 
593, 634, 636 Hudson, 779 Greenwich Street, and 10 
Abingdon Square, New York City, for Furniture, Pianos, 
Baggage, and other family property. Ali goods placed in 
separate rooms. Most extensive, responsible and accom 
modating establishment in the United States. Cartage, 
freightage and other expenses advanced when required, 
All orders by post or otherwise promptly executed, 
R. TAGGART, Owner and Manager; Office 593 Hudson 
Street, near West Twelfth Street. 946.97 


IBARTLETT 
HEMMERS 


hem all goods, coarse or 
fine, any wicit! h, from 1-16 
to 2 inc hes; hem elasti 

cut bias; hem 
seams. Send fo 
Circular. 


W.H. Se AELAgGHLR, 
Donal A 

A MONTH to Male or Female Agents 

NOVELTY CO., Biddeford, Me. 943-55 
















$37 











| FRANK LESLIE, 


Eight Most 


Splendid Illuminated Cover!- 


Frank lLeslie’s 


ILLUSTRATED ALMANAC 


FOR 1874, 
INOW READY, 


CONTAINS 


WHICH ALONE 


Magnificent Chromos, 


ARE WORTH 


FOUR TIMES THE PRICE OF THE BOOK. 


Also, ONE HUNDRED FINE ENGRAVINGS. a Choice Selection of Travels, Adventures, 


St. ries 01 Romance and Reality, and Numerous Very Interesting Topics, ei. 


This is by far the MOST BEAUTIFULLY ILLUS 


Remer al 


sal -four Large Quarto Pages! 


RATED ALMANAC ever published. 


be sure to secure 


| FRANK LESLIE'S ILLUSTR ATED ALMANAC FOR 1874, 


Which is the handsomest and cheapest work of the kind. 


S37 Pearl 


Street, New York. 














FRANK LESLIE'S ILLUS 


Decemper 6, 18738.) 





Largest Circulation in the World! 


A PAPER FOR ALL FAMILIES. 


t 


is an interesting, compre- 


ny one thing that ‘‘no family can afford to be without,”’ 
the 


unsectarian newspaper. And that ia what the Publishers 


If there 
hensive, trustworthy, 


CHRISTIAN UNION 


The effort has been to keep it what an eminent literary journal 
the most popular, of American 


is a 


Herewith bring again to public notice. 
has called it: *‘ Not only the ablest and best, but also, as we suppose, 
religious periodicals.”’ Under 


HENRY WARD BEECHER, Editor, 


The paper has won for itself the distinction of having (of its class) the largest circulation in the 


world. It has strong and independent, but courteous, Editorials, interesting Contributed Articies on 
timely topics, critical Book Reviews, attractive Tales, original Poems, editorial answers to ** Inquiring 
Friends,” stories and puzzles for Little Folks, information for Housekeepers, fresh Sanitary and Scien- 


treats of 





tific notes. It contains the secular and religions News; has a Sunday-School department ; 

Science, Music, Art, Agriculture, Finance, Trade, and pretty much everything for pretty much every- 
body. In religious matters, the CuristiaAN Unton is purely unsectarian, claiming brotherhood with 
every man who evinces a Christ-like spirit. It seeks the union of good inen, not by a compromise of 
convictions, but by making the spirit of religion more powerful than the /etfer. It aims to carry light, 
comfort, good-nature, sympathy, Christian love, patience, hopefulness, and a spirit of equity, into every 
fanuly which it enters. 


lhe CHRISTIAN UNION employs the best literary talent to be found. 


SERIAL STORIES BY DISTINGUISHED AMERICAN AUTHORS 


Will be given this coming year. Edward Eggleston's new and brilliant serial story, ‘‘ The Circuit 
Rider: A Tale of the Heroic Age,” the opening chapters of which are 


HANDSOMELY ILLUSTRATED, 


Is just beginning. An Illustrated Supplement containing back chapters presented free to each subscriber 


up to January Ist. Mrs. Stowe's long-expected sequel to “My Wife d J." entitled ‘‘ We and Our 
Neigh? oo sin th ew year. Here are the foremost write tf aed, ome tiction in America, 
Other ictive Vales, ete., by favorite authors, will be given from time to time. ‘The Best Writers 
contribute to it 

In a word, the ers Union is 8 FAMILY JOURNAL for the entire household —young and old. 


nothing is spared to make i 


The Best Family Paper Published. 


ee Watches, Diamonds, 
AND 
FINE JEWELRY. 


GIVEN AWAY! 


A Pair or Oil RPRPictures!! 





The Premives are especially notable this year. Every subscriber receives a rain of the finest and 
most altractive OIL CHROMOS, Ys it take” on sigit, entitled ** Our Boys3 or, The Dinner and The 
Nap.’ These are exact reproductions of orginal paintings, executed expressly for the CnrnkisTian 
Union, by Mrs. S. Anderson, a painted the famous pair of Girl lx, ‘Wide Arake and Fast 
Asleep’ (now called ** Our Girls %) of which we have already given away over 150,000 pair. The 
wonderful popularity of this latter pair keeps thein still in active demand: we have therefore made com 


iia PRESENT EITHER PAIR 


To every one of our subscribers for the CHRISTIAN UNION this next year. 


6*Our Boys” and ** Our Girls,’? by the same mother-heart and artist-hand, are at once 
artistic and populariy pleasing. ihey ave chromo lithographed by Jeuenne, of Paris, the acknowledged 
master of that art in the whole world. The §¢ Girls °? always sold (and do yet) for $10 the pair. The 
. ~~ would rea yp agers $12, if iy through the art-stor s, being 20; square inches large r, each. 
sut the Boys are the sole property Ot the CHRIS N UNION, ) » 
sin Oe aaantde aalle b pool od re RiP cain nn t1AN Union, will not be offered for sale anywhere, and | a ictoriai Charts, lerms aud Catalogues tree. 
tf E. C. BRIDGMAN, i Barclay Street, N. Y. 
Dyes oes > ~_ am 
I I lee. eH :> Er er A nntum. | Ww BOOK AGENTS .—Convrassing Books sent free 
sae” Three years’ experience proves that 999 out of every 1000 subscribers, after much corre ‘| I Mar y CLEMMER AmeEs’s new book, * Jen Yearsin 
spondence, lev their pictures MOUNTED AND DELIVERED. We shall therefore issue No uNMouNTED | J) 1sinaten a , ng experience, oc, A. D. 
rictures, but make a uniform charge of 50 cents for DELIVERING tie Premium Pictures, all MounTRD, WORTHINGTON & C0 "Hat wd, Conn sl 


SIZED AND VARNISHED, ready for immediate framang. 


THRMS. 


Eirner pair delivered, mounted, with the CuristiaAn Union for one year $3.50 
. EITHER pair delivered in the ** Porviar Git Frames,’’ with Caristran Union : for one > year, at 4.60 
3. Born pairs delivered, mounted, with the Curistian Union for tivo years, at............ $6.75 | 


Send money by Postal Orders, Check, or Registered Letter. (Currency at the risk of the sender. 
aw FIRST COME, FIRST SERVED. "we 
Specimen Copies mailed free on receipt of 6 cents. | 


Good Agonts WW antedad Everywhere. 


J.B. FORD & CO., Publishers, | 


27 PARK PLACE, NEW YORK. 


ae State plainly which Premium Picture is desired, or, better yet, send for both 
They wiil be delivered to you, free, eather by mail, by express,or by our Age nt* 


DEGRAAF & TAYLOR. 
and 89 Bowery, 65 Chrystie. and 130 and 132 Hester Street, New York, 
(Branch Store, 8! Fourth Avenue) 


STILL CONTINUE TQ KEEP THE LARGEST STOCK OF 

PARLOR, DINING AND BEDROOM 
Furniture, Carpets, 

Oil-Cloths, 


Spring-Reds, Etc., 


~ 


Mattresses, 





Of any House in the United States, 
Retail at Wholesale 


which they offer to 


prices 








Imitation Gold Watches, Chains and Jewelry. 


tur of Gold. Prices, $15, $20 and $25 cach 
Hunting Cases and Chronometer Balance 


This metal has all the brilliancy and « vility 
Ladies’, Gents’ and Bovs’ sizes, Patent "pcan 
e equal in appearance and for time to Gold Watches. Chains from £2 to 12 each All the latest 
styles of at one-tenth the cost of Gold. Goods sent C.0.D, by express; by ordering six 
you get one fre Se istal order and we will send the goods free of expense. end stamp 


for our Illustrated Circular, Address) COLLLINS METAL WAT. H FACTORY. 


335 Brondway, \ew York City. 
MIDDIE AGED 


Y 
{ 
\ MEN and all willin q 10 wo a 


WORKING CLAS FU 


Jowelry 















for t Pror.r’s Aw AB. hddtoun 
e Davip WILLIAMS, 46 Beekman St,, 











Male or Female, $30 B 
es week; employment 


The Venetian Warbler 
different Birds and Animals; 


imitates perfectly all the 
10 cts. The Vanish 





home, day or evening; no capital; instructions and on ing Card—a card that will appear and disappear at the 
wable package of goods sent free by mail. Address, with | pleasure of the j» mer, AW ful il m. Ti cta ; 
#\x cent return stamp, M. YOUNG & OO., 173 Greenwich | both, 20 cla. Aduccss, O. T. MARTIN, Box 90, Hoboken, 
Street, N. Y. Pts 55 N. J. Ooo 52 






TB.BYNNER, Cc, 





AMERICAN 


SHIRTS & COLLARS. 


Can easily make $150 
Modern and Reliable Maps and our Popular 


‘$1 





TRATED NEWSPAPER. 


WW) 





yr _ 








NEW YORK, 


“THE WEEKLY SUN is too widely kn 
tion; but the reasons which have already 
which will, we hope, give it many thousan 

It is a first-rate newspaper 


Ail the ne 





, 1873-4. WEEKLY, SEMI-W ERKLY, AND DAIL Y. 





own to require any onal eemeninlies 
given it fifty thousand subscribers, and 
is more, are briefly as follows: 

ws of the 


day will found in it, con- 


densed when unimportant, at full length when of moment, and always presented in 


@ clear, intelligible, 
It is a first-rate family paper, full 
kind, but containing nothing that can offen 
It is a first-rate story paper. The best 

are carefully selected and legibly printed ir 
It is a first-rate agric ultural pape 
iltural topics regularly appe a in this 
1t is an independent politi il paper, b 
lar, It fights for principle, and for the ele 
pecially devotes its energies to the expo 
weaken and disgrace our country, and thres 
altogether. 
It reports the fashions for the ladies, a 
cattle markets, to which it pays particular 
Finally, it is the cheapest paper 

any subscriber, It is not necessary to get 1 
SUN at this rate, 


r. 


agric 


THE WEEKLY SUN. 
mi this rate. 

THE SEMI-WEEKLY SUN.—Same size 
20 pcr cent. to Clubs of 10 or over, 
THE DAIL«®& SUN,—A Jarze four page news 

over 120,000. All the news for 2 cents. 


Th 


published. 
Any one who sends a single dollar wil 


-Eight pages, fifty-six Columns. 


and interesting manner. 
of entertaining and instructive reading of every 


d the most delicate and scrupulous taste, 
tales and romances of current literature 
1 its pages. 

e most fresh and instructive articles on 
department. 


‘longing to no party, and wearing no col- 


ction of the best men to office. It es- 
sure of the great corruptions that now 
iten to undermine republican, institutions 


It has no fear of knaves, and asks no favors from their supporters. 


nd the markets for the men, especially the 
attention. 

One dollar a year will secure it for 
ipa club in order tohave THE WEEKLY 
| get the paper for a year. 


Only $1.00 a year, no discounts 


as the Daily Sun, $2.00 year. A disconnt of 


paper of twenty-eight Columns. Daily Circnlation 
or $6 a year. 


on price 50 cents a month 


Snbscript I 


To Clubs of 10 or over, a discount of 20 per cent. 
Address, ** THE SUN, New York City. 


947-50 





597 BROADWAY.Nw.: 


Importers of 


WATCHES. 


LARGEST STOCK IN THE CITY 


IW. 
SUPERIOR FITTING 


READY-MADE AND TO ORDER 
A. NEW EUL, 


727 Broadway, corner Waverly Place. 


=. 
tfo 


PLUCKY AGENTS 


and over per month selling our 





NICOL!., THE TAILOR. 


143 B WERY, and 111 NASSAU 8 
Pants to Order, ak ae bs 
SUITS TO MEASURE. 

Black Doeskin Pants to Measure, $8,00. 
Black C loth Suits | to Me pasure. o-tf 
MEN, Girls and Bovs wanted, to sell our 
WOMEN, French and American Jewelry, Books, 


Games, ete,, in” the ar own loc. — No capital needed. 
Catalogue, Terms, etc., sent FRE 


937-49 P.O. VIC KERY & CO., Augusta, Me. 





A DAY. Employment forall. Patent Novelties 


ROYAL HAVANA LOTTERY, 





EXTRAORI IN “RY DRAWING 
Or D ER 18. 1873 
$1,200,000 to be Distribuied in Prizes. 
Only 16.000 Tickets, One / pene ris 

‘Su . Aeerer =! 

D PME sks awcadanecae's ”) 

1 Prize of OOo 

2 of $25,000 i ”) 

4 of $10,000 . 4 ) 

2 of O00 . ‘ ”) 

73 De dees ESE EEO 2:43, 500 
1603 other Prizes amount ing to ; <a lt 00 
Orders filled and information furn ished reulars free 

Send for one, 
TAY vLOR « & _CO., Bayne BANKERS, 11 Wall St., New York 


METALLIC ELECTRIC SHIELDS 





Fully indorsed by the re Medical 

2 pro fession: have cased thousands 
* of Rheumatism, Neuralgia and all 
Dervous diseases, Sj applied 

i and worn on the pa allected 
= For Lame Back, Local lain, Local 
Palsy, Weakness, Poor Circulation, 
and affections of the Fyes, it is a 

fy acientific cure Agents wanted. 


C. J. Fisner, 93 Cedar street, N. Y. 
Send for circular. 


Sent by Mail or Express, C. 0. D. Price, $5 per Pair. 








AGENTS WANTED FOR THE 


HISTORY OF THE 


GRANGE MOVEMENT 


On THE 
FARMER’S WAR AGAINST MONOPOLIES. 


Being a full and authentic account of the struggles of 
the American Farmers against the extortions of the Rail 
road Companies, with a history of the rise and progress 
of the Order of Patrons of Husbandry ; its objects and 
prospects. It sells at sight. Send for specimen pag s 
and terms to Agents, and see why it sells faster than 
any other book. Address, NATIONAL PUBLISHING 

tf 


Sipps 


Church Choirs of al] Denominations. 
Lee acini 922 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 








GEORGE L. FELTON,119 Nassau St.,N.Y. [941-92 


A Me .- to Agents. Articles new and staple as 

. S415i» ir. Dean & Co., New Bedford, Mass, [946-97 
every- 

"> $75 to $250 per month, sic: 


and female, to introduce the GENUINE IM. 
PROVED COMMON SENSE FAMILY SEWING MA- 
CHINE. This Machine will stitch, hem, fell, tuck, 
quilt, cord, bind, braid and embroider in a most su- 
perior manner. Price only $15 Fully licensed and 
warranted for five vears. We will pay $1,000 for 
anv machine that will sewa stronger, more beauti 
ful. or more elastic seam than ours. It makes the 
‘Elastic Lock Stitch.” Every second stitch can 
be cut, and still the cloth cannot be pulled apart 
without tearing it. We pay Agents from $75 to 

250 per month, and expenses, or a commission 
from which twice tat amount can be made. Ad- 
dresa, SECOMB & CU., Boston, Mass.; Pittsburgh, 


male 


one Wanted 


Pa.; Chicago, 1l.; or St. Louis, Mo. 941-51-eow 

Made Rapidly with Stencil and Kev good 

MONEY _ Outta. Catalogues, ——— and full par 
tienlars S. M. Spencer, 117 H St., Bostor 


THE 





Horse and carriage furnished 
H. B. SHAW, Alfred, Me 
941-53 


c-y THE LATEST, THE GREATEST, 
Per dozen Copies, $18 50. 
Expenses paid. 


COMPANY, Philadelphia, Pa; or Chicago, Il. 
Price. 61.50. 
$42 A MONTH! 


I WARRANT ONF 
BOTTLE a perfect cure in all 
the worst forms of PILES, two 
to four in Lerrosy, Scroruna, 
RHEUMATISM, Sat RuFvM, 
CanceR, CaTARRM. KIDNEY 
Diskases, and all diseases of 
the Skin, and the greatest 
BLoop PrRIFIER ever discov- 
ered. Entirely vegetable. I 
request all to send and take 
back their money in ali cases of failure. None for 15 years. 
H. D. FOWLE, Chemist, Boston. Sold throughout the 


world. $la bottle. Send for Circulars. 938-41 





to $100 invested in Wall 
Street often leads to a For 
tune No risk 32 page 
pamphlet free. VaLentine TrMprivgE 
, Bankers anc and Br okers, 30 Wall St ors, 39 Wall Street, N. -Y. tf. 








A MONTH 1 ais capeneen © expenses to geod Canvi assers 
—Articles new and staple as flonr. Samples 
free. C. M. Lrytneton, Chicago. 940-52 





SANITARY HEATER. 


THE BEST HEATER 


IN THE WORLD 

For Warming Dwellings, Churches, Schools, ete. 

FOR THE FOLLOWING REASONS: 

Tt has the largest amount of heating surface. It is 
entirely free from dust and Kases. It has ne dampers 
No overheated surfa be heat is equal all 
resper o Steam Heat. It has an Automatic 
Regulator, controlling the draft, reguiating the ¢ at 
all times, and keeping the heat at a uniform tem 
perature. No danger from overheated pipes. 
Th heating surface is of heavy wrought-iron. it is 
NOT a HOT-AIR furnace. Every statement a 
fact. Rig nvestigation s aa Send for Illas- 


trated Circular and Reterences, 


THE GOLD HEATING 60, 


105 BEEKMAN STREET, N. Y¥. 








Save Twenty Per Cent. by Buying | 


UNS, 


BREEC H& MUZZLE LO: | 


lected by one of our firm in Europe from most 
reliable mauufacturers, 


GUARANTEED TO GIVE SATISFACTION, 
from 


| 
Poultney, Trimble & Co, 

Importers, | 
No. 200 W. BALTIMORE ST.., | 


Baltimore, Md, 


Send 947-500 


for or DESCRIPTIVE Price- List 


-F, BOOSS & BRO. 


| 
| 
e opened their RETAIL DEVARTMENT for sixt; xty| 
| 
} 





Have 
days only, and offer a Full Assortment of 


LADIES’ AND CENTLEMEN’S 

FURS, | 

AT A REDUCTION OF 20 & 30) 
PER CENT. 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


PATENT LE GANT MUFF. 
449 BROADWAY, 


[setween Howard and G 


cand. | 
949-52-0 


CY 










\ 






VATE & BACCO En. 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 
SS! HARTFORD.CONN. 


Apply to any Agent or the Company. 


JOHNSTON, THE JEWELER, 
GENT for AMERICAN WATCHES, 


150 Bowery, cor. of Broome St., New 





York, offers $100,000 worth of fine WATCHES, | 
JEWELRY, SOLID SILVER & SILVER-PLATED WARE, | 
at PANIC PRICES, from now till the Holidays Watches 


sold 1 on the installment plan 


ANY |: | sending us the address 0. ten persons will re- | 


a beautiful Chromo, and instructions | 








ve, free, 
he yw to get rich, postpaid, with 10 cents. City 
aN | Nov lty Co., 108 South Eighth St., Philadel., Pa | 
944.69 o 
And Not 


=Wear Out, 


ANY VATCH 
For sale by all Watch-makers. 


=A-KEeS 
WILL WIND 





Samples sent by mail 


J. BIRCH, N. Y. 947-50-0 | 


CERMAN 
GOVERNMENT LOTTERIES. 


SAXON, BRUNSWICK and HAMBURG. 


ROYAL HAVANA LOTTERY, 


for 50c 37 Maiden Lane, 


Whole tickets, $24; halves, $12; quarters, $6; tenths, 
$2.40; twentieths, $1.20. WACHSMANN & CO.,, 
P. O. Box 3316 75 and 77 Nassau St., New York 
935-86 o 


eo PRower.g(0 


conduct an Agency for the reception of advertisement 
for American NeEWsPAPERS—the most complete estab 
lishment of the kind in the workd. Six thousand News- 
PAPERS are kept regularly on ules, open to inspection by 
customers. No reading-room, however complete, re 
ceives one-twentieth of this number. Every Adwer 
tisement is taken at the home price of the paper, 
without any additional charge or commission, so that ap 
advertiser, in dealing with the Agency, is saved trouble 
and correspondence, making one contract instead of @ 
dozen, a hundred or a thousand A Book of eighty 
pages, containing lists of best papers, largest ci:culations, 
religious papers, agricultural papers, class papers, political 
papers, daily papers, country papers, magazines, and all 
publications, with some information about prices, is sent 

REE to any address on application. Persons ata dis 
tance wishing to make contracts for advertising in any 
town, city, county, State or Territory of the United 
States, or any portion of the Dominion of Canada, may 
rend a concise statement of what they want, together 
with a copy of the Adwertisement they desire in- 
serted, and will receive information by return mail, which 
will enable them to decide whether to increase, re 
duce or forego the order. For such information there is 
no charge whatever. Publishers not only send their files 
free, but pay Messrs. Geo. P. Rowrett & Co. for their 
services. Orders are accepted for a single paper as well 
as for a larger list ; for a single dollar as readily as for a 
Jarger sum. Address the American Newspaper Adver 
tising Agency 


Ad PasxRowNY 


Printing Presses. atade!" 
® Size arc Size for - 
8 be Is a oak ac } \$1 1° c «ag 4 Ei, 


Business Men do their own Printing and Ad- 
vertising. Boys and Amateurs bate delight- 

ful amifsement and money making. Send stamp 
for circular, specimens, ete., to the Manufacturers » 


_KELSEY | & co., » Meriden, Conn. 





CELSIOR 


TEE FvuLsomMETER. 


The simplest, most durable and effect 
Steam Pump now in use. Will 
pump gritty or muddy water without 
wear or injury to its parts. It cannot 


get out of order. 


Branycu Depots 
11 Pemberton Square, Boston 
1327 Market Street. Philadelphia 
59 Wells Street, Chicago. 


Southwestern Exposition, N. Orleans. 





§ll ne 813 N North 2d St, St.Louis, Mo. | 
HENRY HALL & CO 
939-49-0 


20 « C Cortlandt Street, _New York. 


Fertilizers, Chemica! Manures, Agricultural 
Chemicals a all kinds. 
( UR pamphlet on “ Application of Fer- | 


tilizers,”’ mailed free to parties writing us for 
Fame H. J. BAKER & BROTHER, 215 Pearl Street, 
bew York Y45-40-0 


OFFER FOR THE 


| family journals, being 
| the 





PRANK 


LESLIE'S 


ILLUSTRATED 





NEWSPAPER. 





NEMESIS. 


Boss—*“ J never thought *hrould come to this. 
Justice—" It never would, so long as you eould keep your tools in office; but my man Davis 
has proved too much Jor you; yet don't feel desp mdent, as I intend, shortly, sendin / 


some more of your accomplices lo keep You company.” 


502 & 504 Broadway 


SEASON THEIR ENTIRE STOCK OF | 


LADIES’ FURS, 


0.6. GUNTHER’S SONS FINE 


GOODS 


Reduced Prices. 


UNION ADAMS & C0, 


ARE OFFERING AT EXTREMELY LOW PRICES 


INCLUDING A VERY EXTENSIVE AND cuxcast Seotch Wool Underwear, 


ASSORTMENT OF | 


Sealskin Furs, 


IN ALL STYLES AND QUALITIES, AT GREATLY 


HOSIERY AND GLOVES 


HANDKERCHIEFS, 


Robes, Jackets, 


SHIRTS, COLLARS, CUFFS, 


REDUCED PRICES 
502 & 504 BROADWAY. 


KNABE. 


TAKES on Sight, “ 
Fe 






lation for 
po nts and 


Canvasse 
Salesmen ee 


Hexry Warp Bercuer’s family newspaper starts its Fall | DY YS; 


1 | 
| w Rbsixtes (part very old). 


campaign, giving subscribers a pair of the 
finest OLEOGRAPHS—two most attractive ; 
**take’? on sight—painted by Mrs. Anderson, as contrasts 
and companions tor her * Wide Awak?” and * Fast 
Asleep.’ Agents have immens call it the “best 
busi ever offered canvassers.”” We furnish the 
lightest and handsomest outfit, and pay very high com 
missions. Each subscriber, old or new, receives wITHouT 
DELAY two beautiful pictures ; full supply ready for imme- 
diate delivery. The paper itself stands peerless among 
so popular that, of its class, it has 
largest circulation in the world! Employs the best 
literary talent. Edward Eggleston’s serial story is just 
beginning ; back chapters supplied to each subscriber 
Mrs. Stowe’s long-expected sequel to “My Wife and I” 
begins in the new year. Any one wishing a good salary, 


largest 
subjects, that 


SUCCESS ; 


ness 


or an independent business, 

should send for circulars and c E N TS 
terms to J. B. FORD & CO., New WANTED. 
York, Boston, Chicago, Cincinnati, or San Francisco. 





al Ls N J , ‘ T oF y te NJ 
Grand, Square, and Upright Pianos, 
NEW YORK BRANCH HOUSE, No, 112 
ashen KNABE & bait Baltimore and New York, 


st and best com- o | GENU INE 








Suspenders, 


ELEGANT NECKWEAR, 


ETC., ETC., 


No. G37 BROADWAY. 


5th AVE. 





MADEIR A, y INT. 1848, | ; 


nutty, and reliable; guaranteed in every respect 
$2.50 per bottle. Old Port Wine, imported in 
ight varieties (part very old). Seotch & Irish 
Holland & English 





Fruity, 





case 





| Gin, imported in cases—21 popular brands and vintages 
| (L795 to 1865). 
} and casks 


Cognac Brandies, imported in cases 
Oid Jamaica, St. Croix & Grenada 
Rums (crops 1852 and 1857). Wimes of France and 
Germany. Also, agents for the Pleasant Valley Wine 
Co.’s Still and Sparkling Wines, which are 
finer, and agree with the consumer better, than any 
foreign wine. In the twenty years of our business career, 
we have never seen purer or more desirable goods. 


H. B. KIRK & co., 69 Ft LTON STREET. _ 


GERMAN GOVERNMENT LOTTERIES. 
HAVANA LOTTERY 
Extraordinary Drawing, Deceraber (8th. 
CAPITAL PRIZE, $500,000. 


VETTER & CO,, 185 Bowery (Germania Bank Building) 
P. O. Box 4271. 949-50-0 





IT WILL PAY 


TO CALL AND EXAMINE GOODS AND PRICES 
AT 























A SPECIAL REDUCTION OF PRICES HAS BEEN MADE 
TO MEET THESE TIMES. 











DECEMBER 1873. 


GEO. A. PRINCE & CO., 
Organs & Melodeons. 


Larg 


b 
’ 











est and Most Perfect Manufat 
the United States 


53,000 


Now in use 


Instr 


The Oldest, tory in 


Musical ever obtained the same 


yularity 


No other iment 





B@ Send for Price Lists 
oO Address, 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
SL ee! 2 ee. 


Sold by all respectable dealers 
A I 


Wholesale Warehouse, 91 John St., N. ¥. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SON & SONS 


SILVER 
| PLATED 
WARE. 


BUFFALO, N.Y. 


‘Meriden Britannia Co., 


No. BROADWAY. 


949 50.0 


550 





CENUINE 


Be rttled under the supervision of the French Government, 


for spepsia, Gout, Gravel, Diabetes, Diseases of the 
Liver, ’ Kid neys and Bladder 
Use none but the Genuine. 
For sule by all leading retail Grocers and Druggists. 


BOUCHE FILS & CO.., 


37 Beaver Street, New York, 


eee LE AGENTS. - 7 
, Pianos. 
| Pronounced by 20,000 Families, Artists and Musical Critics 


THE BEST PIANO 


For Superior Tone, Workmanship, Finish and Durability 


JOHN ‘Re BAUER, 


irren St. New 
MANUFACTURER & IMPORTER OF 


Musical Instruments, Strings, Ete. 


SEND FOR ILLUSTR ATED C ED CATALOGUE 


134 Wea ieee. 


0 





HE WONDER CAMERA 


THE 


GREATEST INVENTION OF THE AGE 


WILL SHOW ANY OPAQUE OBJEC™ 





SEND STAMP FOR ILLUSTRATED CIRCULA® 
E.I|. lg 5 Doe Lap 100 WILLIAM. ST. N.¥ 
| es AGE FOR THE UNITED STATES 


Workers Wanted 


For Wood's Houschold Magazine, 


which, with its Premiums, is one of the most attractive 
in the country. Price of Magazine One Dollar ayear 
Commissions liberal, offering a lucrative’ and 

agreeable business to those willing to give it proper at- 
tention 

Vol. XIV. begins with January, 1874. Examine our Club- 
bing and Premium Lists. Two first-class periodicals for 
the price of one. For specimen Magazine and further in- 
formation address, Woop’s HOUSEHOLD MaGaZINE, 

Newburgh, N. Y. 

her. tf 


S E. SHUTES, Publis 





'WNE’S Metallic Weather Strips 


| zpor exclude COLD Drafts and 


moet around Windows and Doors. 
R. vy ANG SASHES. Stood 


fetes 10 YEARS 
$12 BROADWA 


Co) acaba ue 


Blook above 
Stewart's 





= oO M IM #3 i . 
| SEC. CHAMPAGNES. 
| 


Henkell & Co. Hock Wines. 
Journu Freres Claret Wines. 


| CHARLES CRAEF, Sole Agent, 


NEW YORK. 944-56-0 





AGIC LANTERNS, 
Apr 
Catalog u 


for Public Exhibitions, 
fitable inve stm nt for a man with small capi 
e of Appar: and Views sent free. 
McALLISTER, 
49 Nassau STREET, New Yor 


ROYAL SAXON 
COVERNMIENT LOTTERY 


At Leipsic, Germany. 


N 


tal 


100,000 tickets. 50,000 prizes, 


ROYAL HAVANA LOTTERY. 
THEODOR ZSCHOCH, 
P. 0. Box 5594. 116 N New 


BUILDERS 







vassan St 





SEND FOR CATALOGUF. A 
NELL & CO., 27 Warren St. 





J. BIC sg 
N.Y 











